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PREFACE 


NT to make clear, if I can , the j 
nd aim of this book, 
not, in tlie usual sense, a “ I 
’ — a work, that is, whicli re-tc 
stoiy of the Gospels, weavir 
ees of the four E^^'lng^dists int 
ing every incident, re-interj: 
araljU'. Of such books sona 
hiable examples have Ifeeii j)ul: 
recent years, and 1 lia.ve not 
[)ete wif h tlK'iii. 

Iheir copiousness sometimes d 
:lers who Inrri to them with a :■ 
peopli' (and my W(jrk la’ings ir 
A’itli many of them) who feel 


VI 
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they gave was justified, 
the “ Lives of Christ ” an' ] 
with historical and gcog 
with picturesque dcscrij)tie 
and scenery, with erudit 
critical discussions, even w 
own moralizings — witli, in s 
matter which, though of n 
itself, does not help those w^ 
that of the Greeks in jer 
we would see Jesus.” It n 
sueh people must be referrec 
That is obviously true. 
themselves presuppose for tl 
standing certain knowlc'd: 
first readers had, wliich me 
recaptured, but which as ye 
the possession of the gemeraJ 
What, then, I have trie 
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Yet a ('.oiicise statement of tl 
licljt him in framing it. 11 
to aj)i>raise the claims of 
know something of tin; age 
thought in which his work 
must sc-e liow he appeared 
[loraries, liow lu; ronceivod 
wiiat means Ik; s<!t liimself 
must see not only how lu.; li 
<!ied. and triumjihed over d 
'i'iiat is tlie kiiul of e 
attempted to jilace clearly 1 
lii sucli an atlemi)t it is 
oh'cure the main farts hy : 
Neri ssaiiiy, therefore, 1 ha 
that is re.'orded in the < io 
to cotirenlrate tan the chief 
<iur 1 .rjrd’s ministry and tl 
point •- in iiis earthly life. 
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I have followed tlic usage 
h Bible — ^both in the Authorize 
id Versions — by not employing < 
for pronouns referring to our 
vise, in a book wholly aboul 
)age is overloaded with capital 
on an unreal, artificial look, 
rhat repels the reader. Aftt 
isigners of our English Bihli; : 
ity good enough to follow. 

• it will be observed Ihaf. gi-i 
ng, I have described our Lord 
1 name. To do otlu'rwisc' woul< 
judge the issue on wlu’ch, as i 
d, each of us nuisl fonn lii 
>n. “Jesus” im]i]ies a (]ui 
st ” supplies the answer. H 
dequate answer. But I wai 
to reach that concltisioi 
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no “ I " within the book 
will b(-' fnllilled indeed if it 
any read(‘r until, book J 
fory^otten, lie stands face ti 
Christ. 



CONTE 


CO i;v 



CHAPTER 

'IlIE PROLOGt 

I 

J'N' the year 26 a.d. soiH 
. an ontlyin^ part of the Ron- 
stirred as it had not been 
four centuries. True, in t 
its inhabitants had undergo 
tildes. Tfie ancient race 
jiasscd in turn under the 
i iilers. Rome was the late 
Rome itself could not enh 
115 ton a p('o])le who clairncx! 
of ( iod and exempt fn 
dominion. Of tumults ai 
tiiere had been many. 
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the system of local govcrmi 
from Rome. Political in 
planned and put down, 
had tried, with varying 
success, to stir revolt. At 
an interlude of outward (• 
the calm of embittered di 
of acquiescence. Any mo 
news of some fresh local in 
news had become alrno 
It would cause little ho 
and little harm at Rome. 

The news that came, lio 
more significant and une 
news of a religious revi\' 
without parallel for ci'utu 
though in very different 
in the Temple and peasan 
It was the theme of cage 
place and svnatfoaue. A ■ 
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Tiie jiropliet vvas John tJ 
cxcitiunont stirred by liis co 
tinit: news of battle or rcvol 
])rovoked. Apart from ti 
])reacinng, apart from the 
crusjule, the mere fact th; 
w!i() dared to teach as a pr 
Palestine. 'I'lie ik;ws ran t 
like fin*. 


n: 

To undersland this feelin 
in mind tin' religions histor 
Over a long jK'iiod two 
(loci line had struggled fo: 
out; derived its strength f 
t!u“ oilier from the ['rojilK 

(‘iicoiiraged (he idea. nati 

race coiiscions of a religion 

/ I - , j 1 . r I * 
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alone. With Israel only lit 
and this covenant was emlx 
Therefore the Law was all- 
one virtue requir'd ol man 
ness,” and righteousness 1 m 
so the doctrine of llie prii 
a precise observancti o! (I 
Law. 

The Temple, wiiii ils Ihi 
its code of sacriliees, >lren;.; 
of a local and legal Drily; 
Temple during llu' jHiiinl < 
weakened it. Tlii^. mab 
nobler view of religion |o hi 
the Prophets. 'I'liry alhii!! 
a care for the (Iriitili s, and 
alone. They taught liial I 
ness ” lay, not in the oiir] 
and mechanical obedirnrr 
in uprightness of ( haiat tiu , 
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Twelve Patriarchs,” “ 1 i;< 
Isaiah.” Tlii-S iiicra.tr.n', k 
caiyptic,” was contraiuxi !• 
ment times. It strove to h 
through ages of aclversiiy 
them to expect some great i 
God, when He would overthn 
and establish a visil)Ie sov 
His chosen people. Tims i 
Apocalyptic was to nialce dt 
forward to a triumpiiant c 
kingdom and the ending oi 
linked their religious ho| 
political aspirations. 

Yet Apocalyptic could no 
of the prophetic teaching, 
the imagination rather th: 
science. Legalism tightcne( 
official religion of Israel. A 

if XXTac 
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conservatism. Thus they, • 
Jews, rejected belief in t 
angels, spirits, and immo: 
ground that they could fine 
it in the Mosaic Law. Ti 
Law, and the Law alone. 

Outside Jerusalem the < 
the. Saddiicees was small, 
religious leaders were the ] 
Pharisees, whose rabbis ta 
tin; provincial synagogues, 
dneecs adhered to the str 
original Law, the Pharise 
expanded and interpreted 
In fact, with them the "v 
“ traditions of the elders ' 
M'heir code regulated everj 
from birth to burial. Th 
most commonplace acts s€ 
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of righteousness. Honour, kii 
lorality might be disrcgarclrd i 
)d could be found of ciiTunu' 
ut technical infringement, th 
which enjoined llicm. Any c 
must be referred to a rabbi ; n< 
uthorized rabbis were pennii 
ind the Law, or to set for 
ion which interpreted it. 
practice this code, was a fiurd 
^ to be borne. Ordinary peo[)l( 
iscape frequent transgressions 
;o violate it in any det:ul, e\- 
tionally, was to l)e unrigliteot 
ur the wrath of God. No wosui 
souls yearned for teae.hing sudi 
lets had given to bygone gener; 
ing which brought the individr 
I with God, and set right condi 
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cd the reappearance of Elijah 
i of the Loi'd should come. 


Ill 

1, then, was the condition of Ih 
year 26. It was an age of s] 
and of political discon ter 
ing restlessness was increa^ 
lie pressure. Under the ok 
conception, taxes and du('; 
for religious purposes only. 
>wn heavier with the incrcasiiu 
priests, bent upon maintaini 
1 in. splendour and thcinscl 
■-c. Put of this existing n 
n the Romans took no accoiin 
xacted tribute from Pa,]cst: 
he other provinces of their 1 

Y........ -f 1...... 
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ial rev’clt would luiw: v, t 1 

ultitudes. But blinded \\ilii 
tliening, all such drsires was n- 
'sfaction. It could not be, : 
God had forsalaui His peo]) 
not be that lie would sufler 
litely to bear the yoke of a hi 
, to remain despised and ]» 

m. It could not be the final f 

n, this hopeless attempt to c 
m impossible cod(*, tiiis sysiei 
ly and complacent j^riestiioi 

revelling in casuistry that 
id the conscience, that newi 
ungry soul. There wonkl lie, 
be, a change. Prophecy and 
;ic alike had encouraged tie 
t that Jehovah would manifest 
md send deliverance, and e‘s 
ingfdom. Yet the vears n.-ms. 
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;ar him for thcmsc'lvcs. I'i'm 
village they came; “there \vi 
him all the country of juda a 
of Jerusalem/’ to he joined pi 
avellers from the northern ten- 
se. 

eir questions were prorniilly 
:it answers. Jolm would li; 
iderstaiiding- about himself or hi 
^as not, lie said, tlie tihrist. 
iring the way f<u' one greatt 
slf. He was not the leadc-r of 
olitical revolution, as many 
lat shall we do? ’’ asked th 
verished of his hearers, ready 
illage if he gave tlie word. 1 
er was that the poor man shoul 
ittle he had witli him who w; 
;r. “ What shall we do? ’’ as! 

cans, Jews emploved to coJ!( 
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wliicli tiu;ir jc.u-iir,-.- i 

;]ie older propheis, he iiisi'-iei i 
of clean hands end a |)iu'c 
boldl}^ even IhaJi the cider pn 
■ept away tlu; (•iiiiij)Ia''ei!ry e,f 
magined all rnusi he well witl 
)d’s siglil;, wh;i.ie\-er their ei 
they bel(>ng(!d to 11 is ehc.-.e! 
ik not to sa\'’ within yonis-eh 
Abraham to our father; loi- 
you tluit God is able of tiieee 
3C up children unto Aluaham.’ 
bring forth “frtdis meet for 
’ the fruits of a juire life. And I 
s teaching sounded I he no[t ■ i if e 
cy; tiic time w.is short, the 
ly near tlie root of the tre< 
ora of God was at liaiid ! 
ge crowds heard, and tremble 
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Kingdom of God, thcx' ri tn 
men, having heard his t 
righteousness, so akin to tha 
prophets, so unlike tlu? n; 
conception of tlic rabbis, 
John to be a proplict iiulced 


IV 

One day among tlu; t 
Galilee wlio came to him wa,; 
Nazareth, named Jesus. 

He asked John to ba,ptizi 
they spoke together ajiaii 
strange sense of awe, rc‘<:ogi 
was a character the purity o 
own to shame, and made h 
scious of his imperfections, 
to be baptized of thee,” he 
“and comest thou to me? 
was insistent, “ for tlms it i 
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when we have compieted o 
life. Indeed, at the outset 
to emphasize a truth I’jat s( 
forgotten. That fact is 
character of the evidence fc 
Jesus. People are far too 
in isolation some one incic 
or narrative. No limited ; 
Icind, however penetrating, 
answer the question, “ W1 
Christ? Whose son is hei 
evidence must be groiqjed 
must take into account the 
life, of the person, of the 
in the life. We must brir 
things said, and done, ar 
endured. Little by little tl 
each part, viewed in relatio: 
will contribute to the ultin 


can provide logical ground 
scepticism apart from the 
them all, each helping an 
its share, wiU grow our vie\v 
ality of Jesus Christ, will 
individual answer to claims > 
every living soul. 

Therefore it is well worth 
the evidence again ; to place 
were, in the company of the 
to watch, to listen, and to 
we have reached a clear d( 
may confirm it. This, if w 
loss for one, may bring it. 
a task worth while. It w 
facts that we concern ours* 
opinions about the facts foi 
let them be based upon the i 

V 

Thus (returning to the hi 
not delay to speculate ove 
of the divine and human 


narrative of the signs — tl 
heavens, the dove, the ^ 
meant to be, literally ac 
Jesus related this experi 
the experience of the 
figurative language, Ian, 
would reveal the intrin 
disciples. What is cert 
baptism brought a spiritr 
life of Jesus ; that he bee 
for the first time, at b 
sureness, of a divine misE 
natural powers. He knev 
Christ, the promised Sa’' 
as he now saw it, was 
heavenly kingdom, and t< 
the truth which he had < 
How was that work be 
plished ? What use was 
powers with which he ki 
endowed ? Before he 1 
mission, he must decide 
its character and scope. 


need we pause to C' 
narrative of the signs- 
heavens, the dove, tl 
meant to be, literally 
Jesus related this exj 
the experience of tl 
figurative language, 
would reveal the int 
disciples. What is c 
baptism brought a spii 
life of Jesus ; that he 1 
for the first time, a1 
sureness, of a divine n 
natural powers. He ki 
Christ, the promised 
as he now saw it, v 
heavenly kingdom, anc 
the truth which he lia 
How was that work 
plished ? Wliat use w 
powers with which he 
endowed ? Before he 
mission, he must decii 
its character and scope 
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\s itli the Ijciptist, not with anj; 

who had accompanied hiir 
. could he face this trem 
n. ili^ must think it out 
ms and jdausible ideas bese 
if mefhods by which, as it seem 
I'lishnamt of his life-work mi 
Msicr. Ihit were they right? 

I lu'conl with the will of his Fa 
t (n solitude he must decidf 
rt';i lizc' in all its bearings the aj 
cliu ion he had received at the^ 
!'t know how to use, how to 
iiiiriuing, the iinique force 
: w ithin him. Therefore he wi 
he wilderness, far from men 
iht' w ild heasts,” to quote a ; 
of the narrative which he 
i:i\e silj)].iii(“d. 

Tc oiier lierce np-env of mil 
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jestions of evil wiiich 
es, suggestions uiiidi ii! t 
jted and drove a\va,v. 
irst came the idea that li(‘ vom 
lily gain the favour of lie; mni 
Lsed his power for inalej'ial ciM!- 
7 not listen mf>rc ia;:uliiy lo e.i- 
sage when lie had sviTireci lli*' 
ifort ? He liad sjH'P.i ^o^ll: iiiii 
town of (ialilee. I'fw oi il - ini 
e in easy cireunislancc^. ! 
ily was not indigen i, yet hsh 
t class which has no niargin, i> ii 
n anxiety, and is unable lo v 
oreseen demand on ils resoui 
lerstood keenly, as his subseiiue 
was to prove, tin; strain aiid 
h conditions. He km^w how 
ut the morrow was apt to al 
id. to make it deaf to soirilua 
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few rich men who fared sum 
day. 

Here, then, seemed a short 
he had in view. He might 
supernatural powers of whi( 
. scious in ending poverty an 
could command the stones to 
Certainly that would draw tl 
him, and give him a va 
Thus, without danger and 
culties to overcome, he won 
• the ear of the public for wh; 
teaching he wished afterwarc 
Yet his inner self knew this 
idea to be wrong. It seem( 
task easy. In reality, it \ 
impossible. It would emph 
idea he had come to o\ 
material things were of a ch 
He was to teach that man d 
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sibie had he been I'l-ro^ni/ni 
most imjiortant win'k \s';:.s in 
' hunger. When i:i.t(i' in sjut 
ances, he did rvuihi;iiy inoil T; 
ad listened to him, ihe nN!-ll u'. 
3 sought him, not from [ligii m 
because ye did eat of the 
Fiiled.” At least ids wlioic caj 
inot be hindered ly an inilia! n 
it kind. He fouyiil the temy 
astered it. 

it succeeded anotlici-, .as dan.yeri 
Lusible as tlic lirsl. Me, in ti 
e world an unknown peasari 
low to gain its attention. Wi 
isdom of liis message, no resiiU 
^ unless he could guiii a hearing 
)ver, it would run couni er in jm 
I t would provoke- tin^ liosti 



nized as the Messiah, mus 
those expectations ? i c< h 
ism to its depths. Tlu' who 
rally to his call. With hii- 
was no limit to what !n‘ 
He might pass from iriuni] 
until Caesar himself had mac 
All the kingdoms of the wiu: 
before him, and there w.ts 
said “ All these tilings wi 

if ” . . . But not tlins, 

and warfare, was the King( 
be set up, not thus was th 
to be done. Once more, 1 
temptation and mastered it. 

Spent with that teri ific i 
but victorious, he retun 
wilderness. 


VI 

In past times some liarr 
describing this episode as 
tion.” The phrase encoura 


victory in the wilderness, w; 
temptation through the n 
His own words refute that ei 
j)ra,ises his disciples because 
wliicli have continued wi 
tern] stations. ” Indeed, ther 
no day when he did not feel 
lemptaiion in some degree 
be true also that there was r 
r(;sista,nce to other temptr 
made easit^r by the vie 
wilderness at tlie outset of 1 
therc^ was no day when the 
rea,ched did not inlhiencc hi 
'i'iiai fact lias to be remen 
out our study of the (i(»r 
Witli tra.n([uil detaclinicnt 
view material tilings as of 
inevitably he seems to reje 
t unity of using his jiowers , 
fashion to cornjiel the hornag 
nK‘n. Seremely he turns fi 
crowd whicli would acclaim 
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order that he may ie.ul !l 
Thus we are a|)t to sup[H>><> 
had no attraction for him. 
trary, each had ajijx'aled lo 
At the cost of trememliHis d 
real agony, he hatl rcnoiinc 
had faced andcoiKiuercd tht u 
in the wilderness fhat afterw; 
not discompose liim M'liou: 
because of this great moral 
not easily or hecanse i lies’ d 
him, did he abstain from u- ii 

Thus the bajitism had gisi 
consciousness of his mi-s ion. 
tions in the wilderness had 
plausible ways of attemptin;.; 
it which he must not tmiph 
was the right method ? liov 
task to be done ? 

For a time, irerhans vvhih 
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id not follow the ascetic nile < il 
tly the time had come for a st 
rhe time had come, too, when 
repare to begin his own work 
had been assisting a }>roi>!i*‘ 
ng as a ])rophet. fa a, sen- 
;ontinuc that work to the end, 
carry far beyond n.ny oilier' 
ice on personal cliaracler, on ii 
on direct communion with 
had been characteristic, of the 
ts and had l)een re\i\eii b\ 
; . Such messa,g(is \^■o 1 1 ! d n o t < 1 1 i 
however, suflict; to meet the 
day. There was a. wide ran 
s on which he must speak whii 
the prophetic scojie. On!\ 
zed religious teachers w(*re al 
die them. Only tluyv were al 
;h the subjects comprisi>d iindc 


to fulfil all righteousness; to 
:he true meaning of righteousr 
ined by the Law and the prophet: 
as not come, as he declared 
ly, to destroy either the Law 
etic message ; he was come to “ 
fill full of meaning — ^both alik( 
L be in the most favourable posi 
iplish this if he approached the 
eacher of the Law. N ew and st: 
i his interpretation of it must 
lus best would his work be done 
the choice was made. As j 
. make no proclamation of his M( 
He would not come forward : 
ng kingship, or as a revolutionj 
ocial reformer. Let the leaver 
y from within. Presently th 
sclosure would come. Meanwl 
teach. He must adopt out\ 
ireer of a rabbi. This, in the e 
orld, was to be his professior 
be Jesus the Teacher. 
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TUi': n:.M 
! 

E Gospels \ven‘ (lesi-pu-d, nut : 
biographies of Ji siis, hat ;i:-. 

3 ministry, 'riierfliiiv lhi'\- ;ir 
irning his life hetweru inleney : 
ming of publie vsnik ;ii Ihc 
y. As in all the lour Gospi-!-. 
me exception to this rule, we 
that the exception has sou 
lal significance. It nuist h:i\ 
itted because it seeniecl to (lu* 
i the ministry itself. 

. Luke, who seems to ha\e had 
Mother of Jesus, gives us this - 
> the familiar story of tin* i>o 
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their catechetical class, and ast< 
hem and the casual listeners 1); 
itanding and liis answers." 
r absorbed, he was feniid by 
)seph. Obediently, yet we ina\ 
vhat reluctance, he rosa at flu 
urneyed with them back In Na/ 
he had deeiditd, as ehildrai 
should be his professiun I Tlu 
iligious teacher- that was his i 
ps in tho.se childish games, wh 
bed long afterwards, when 
I at weddings or funerals, the 
ever liked best to play at hi 
with his class about him. 
few things could ha\'e sc'eme 
than the fulfilment of the bo\-b 
■abbis belonged to a. highm- 
Jesus would liavc to can 
I’s trade as a carpientm-. ^'et 

i” of the A.V.) luishiH-n strikiii;d\‘ ce 
centlyby the evidence of Uie pagvi i. 
a-Milligan Vocahulmy of Ihc dm: 


liki.‘ many a loving molhe 
the nionioiry of livr s(»n's on 
-kopt tlifin in Uct lieart, 
\v:;i'(!s, wiivn ilur boyish 
g!t iii< insly I'nliillod, conlich 
i..nki'. 'Hint at least sta. 
naiur:i!l\' tlio inelnsion of 

his It was not (H 

« 

l)r:!i!fitul ili itSflf; tiuM'C. ! 

inuiii>rrlfss inrif Icnts in 
niiUiliofKl of J<’si!s 
Ihosr ai 1 jiM’l i\'ts. !>iil it i 
un (tiiitia ilia sii'nilirani ( 
aar ui' lu‘ li;i(i ali'i'a 

iipnii iiial (“ailiiiL; wliiali 
1< >ri< )\\ r( i . 

\i'i ilia npport unity lor 
iniiy clafarraii. As a rliiid 
alttanlad tin* srlionl allai'!] 
y^n^na al Nazaraj li. 11iar 
aJH/mt l!iirt\' yaars of aayv, 
fill! trafla n[ a aarjif-iitar. 
if sonu* iinprovainant in tha 
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or conceivably the disposal 
after Joseph’s death, set hi 
the Baptist by tlic Jordan, 
baptism had brought cltni- e 
his messianic mission, and 
the wilderness liad made ini{ 
of rapid and sensational n 
accomplishment, tlic (juestioi 
he should employ must li; 
him afresh. The result wa.'- 
his early idea. Not yet ci 
claims be put forward. No 
assert himself publicly as the 
hour was not yet coiiu'. 
teach, and the teaching won 
he was to tho.se who listen 
set themselves to obey. N'c 
ward proclamation, but tl 
conviction, would grow faitii 
desired. For the prescait. 


]ii-oi'cssioii, wiili its own pc 
iife, and carel'ully-giiardcd ; 
point is oiton forgotten. J 
of his cont(jmporarics was 
inuividiial, roaming aboid 1 
disf'oursing casnaiiy with 
lie was as dcfinitt'ly a tear 
had. bf/en a. ])ul)lican and Sin 
lie was recognized as a ihen 
{n'oJ'ession. ily the ga-iien: 
cialiy in the earlicT stage.s 
was nnlK'sitatingly identifua 
as one of those. anthoriz(.al ' 
Law ” to whom, as a sign 
title of “ rabbi ” was accor 
wonld be sf rengtiicned \vh 
heard him i)egin to sjx'ak < 
these anthoriz(‘d leeaduirs ; 
rnitted to handle. Yet, a 
further, liow vastly new ane 
his treatment of the- the] 
are aide to appreciate tilt; 
.st'iitence in the (ios])els whi 
misHiulersiood. 'I'hev who 
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“ increasingly astonished ” 
exact force of the tense 
teaching. For he taught a 
scribe’s authority, yet not a 


II 

If we ask why Jesus chc 
form to his work why In 
known as a rabbi, despite 
trast between his own an 
doctrines, answers are not i 
gest. This very unlikeness 1 
teaching and the conventi 
other “ teachers of the La 
been a reason for his choice, 
as a fellow-worker with a f 
he delivered his own messaj 
not only misrepresented by ] 
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Jewish creed. Yet it was ir 
but to legalisiii that he wa> 
f;u' from attacking the La^ 
liad come to give it new for 
it. Ni)t one jot or tittle of 
away- fie would show that 
far mi)re pervasive, and w< 
below the surface of life, 11; 
tioria! exi)onents imagine<l. 
the initial susjiicion that he 
the Law, lu* could take la 
elfectuai than to aj)[)ear as : 
(tf the Law's accredilc'd c 
interpreters. 

Again, unle.ss he wei'c n 
r;d>])i, would be delKirred 
many subjects about which 
w;;:i most iieeded. Any j 
eou!|)etent, any layman as 
might sjieak, even in the sy 
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bbis. Unless lie liud njipt'arot 
it would have been nnpossii 
to teach publicly, as lu' desired 
ning such matters as marriage, j 
p and the observe ru'.c of Uic sa 
discuss tlie tradifious- lhe 
by them of oi<l lime.” Hui 
lized rabbi he wcuiki he expee 
mch themes. As ;i lualh;!' ol ( 
e would be invited to aahliv 
igation by the rultas of ('ai h 
he visited. Thus I lie ran less 
gave Jesus freerlom of sj.'eiH'l 
it easier for him to ensure a. In 
? the earlier days of his niinislr 
had other advantage's as wel 
d to jouimcy about the country ; 
i by disciples. They wi-re to 
s, whose love would Ire his 
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s irroiirul themselves with 
ciples, and to tra.vel in 1 
111 us, as a rabbi, Jesus we 
i)is purpose, and stirred n 
doing so. But this would : 
. diiiicult iuid he not beei 
ndipious teacher. Almost ii 
the gi-oup of men surrounc 
have l)een suspect. Romar 
liaA'e sui)posed them to I 
engaged in propagating sed 
• h'inally, to work as a r: 
Jesus tiie problem of subsi 
a connnon custom for pron 
Ix' maintained l)y devout w< 
Oi this custcmi he availed 1 
l.ukfds (iosjiel records the 
wlio “ ministered of their J 
tluis provided for the simpL 

1 1 * .1 * Tx 
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describing the ministry ot J( 
attempting a full accoun t ol h 
fore its exact chronology at 
obscure, and there liave i 
controversies about it, ;is i 
they are laborious. It seca 
ever, that there were three 
the baptism and the crucifix 
we are confronted by tlu; str 
after the temptation in Ihe 
the events described liy the 
pels — i.e., St. Mark, St. Ma 
Luke — ^belong to the last twa 
years. Of the first year the 
Only from the Fourth ('.os 
that, with the exception of 
“ not many days ” to Oalilet 
spent in Jerusalem and its i 
And all that this GosfX'i at 
first vear comes within its iin 
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centrate wholly upon liis mi 
set free from the ncc(’ssi 
labour. 

Thus after baptism and tei 
determined to work as a 
teach until the time cam 
announce himself publicly i\ 
The Gospel narratives bee 
luminous when we I'enK.'m 
Small details become signifi 
down to speak to his discipl 
tude; a rabbi stood to ] 
when he sat down, it was 
was about to give instrucli( 
well-known rabbi, handk'd 
with which none but a rah 
to deal. Like other rabl)is, li 
of his instruction in parable 
different were his from tlic < 
some nii-ni] answered a niu'st 
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by the phrase of our English v 
tales that “ Jesus, looking 
ed him.” Again, our Englis 
using the ambiguous word ‘ 
')st:ures the fact that it w 
” — “ which is to say. Teach 
siis was habitually address^ 
and enemies alike, 
nay realize easily the ama2 
|(^sus stirred among the pec 
i'. Here, to all appearance. 
He; lived and worked as a 
i Ituiclung was utterly at v; 
e scribc.'s’ doctrine, and of the 
lv('s lie spoke with wither! 
i()n. No wonder that the 
( mc.(‘ attracted and bewildere 
• tliat the scribes soon ploi 
l.)out his downfall. 
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describing the ministry of Jesus, instead of 
attempting a full account of Ins life. There- 
fore its exact chronology at many points is 
obscure, and there have been elaborate 
controversies about it, as unprofitable as 
they are laborious. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that there were three years between 
the baptism and the crucifixion. But then 
we are confronted by the strange fact tliat,. 
after the temptation in the wilderness, all 
the events described by tlic synoptic Gos- 
pels — i.e., St. Mark, St. Matthew, and St. 
Luke — ^belong to the last two of these three 
years. Of the first year they say nothing. 
Only from the Fourlli Gospel we gather 
that, with the exception of a visit lasting 
“ not many days ” to Galilee, this year was 
spent in Jcrusai'in and its neighbourhood. 
And all that this Gospel attributes to the 
first year comes wthin its fust four months. 
Three of the Gospels arc sihuit about tlic 
whole year; the [•’ourtli is silent about 
eight months of it. 

What is the cau.sii of this gap? How 
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arc \v(' to aiH'diiiit. for this “ year of ob- 
sciirify,” as it is often tcruiccf? \'ai'ious 
cNplaiial ions lia\'c bi'cii (uit forward. One 
is'liiaf ilic l'i\;niyclisls were silisit simply 
biccansc llicy had no information af)ont the 
. even Is of the year. 'I'liis, liow'iwcr, if the 
year were one of active niinistjy, s('(;ms 
inosi inipi oha hie. Anolliei' theory is that 
before be 'lnninp his work in (kdilee. Jesus 
fell hound (o deli\'ei' his inessaye lirst in 
Jernsaleni itself, and tlie hoiirth (losjnd 
' iiuliea (es I ha I he sfieiii I tie lime in jei'iisaleiu 
a.nd jnda’a. Ifiil there, it is .aryik'tl, he 
h.td no snece.ss. I h; l.iiled (o ni,ak<! any 
impre.ssion upon (he ])eople ol Ji'i'iisalem, 
and aeei itdiiiyly, .aftei- many niontlis of 
unsneeesslnl ellort, initiated to fill' iKJrtli 
comitiy of (.alilee. 1 he hivanyeli.sts, if 
we ,ae< epi this tlukiry, " pas.sed by his 
aelieily at ilie headqiiarlef.s of the nalion 
as a woriv wilh merely iieyafive results” * 
and ronecid I a ted n[ion deserihiny the la ter 

’ 'till- pliia r i. t.il.i’u imm 1*1'. Sl.illa'i’;; I.ijc of 
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and more successful (^alilman rninistry. 
Yet it seems unlikcl}^ that the failure; iii 
Jerusalem would have been so coiuitU'lc. 
It is unlikely that many months of work 
would have brought about no incident 
worthy of record. And it is most unlikely 
that, even were the faihin; (luite unre- 
deemed, the Evangelists would not, with 
their habitual candour, have writUm a 
sentence or two adniitiing this fuel, and 
epitomising the many months it eo\-ered. 

The point which we have reaelu'd in llu' 
story of Jesus seems to snggi'st anotlu'r 
explanation. It seems simplm' to believe 
that the writers who.se rhoseii task was (o 
describe his ministry l)egan their aecoiml 
with his arrival in Ualilec; because; it was 
then that his ministry began. Uul how, 
then, were the previous eight monlhs 
occupied? Almost inevitably, W(; may 
think, in preparing for Ihe work. Jesus 
was exchanging the occupation of an ai lisaii 
for a learned profes.sion. lf(; was ahoni lo 
come before the world as a labbi. We 
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recall aj^ain that early cpis(xlc of his boy- 
hood, wheiT he joined himself to the rabbis’ 
class in tlu' 'i'eni]')le. It had stirred his 
childish interest. Tt would have a stronger 
attraction now. Wonld he not now renew 
that ex])erienc.e. slndying clo.sely both the 
methods, many of which lu' was himself to 
eni[)loy, and llu' doctrine, with so mnch of 
which li(‘ could not agr(‘c ? Me wonld dc.sire 
to ae.qiuiint himself thoroughly with the 
olllcial religious tcaicliing of his time', in 
order that lie iniglit conlirm what was right 
in it, anti rectify what was wrong, lie 
would recjuire to be. thoroughly verse.il both 
in the haw itself, and in the tradition.s 
whiidi wei ;.eld to interiiret it. 

h'or this purpose, he would nei^d to learn 
the language in which the Scriptures were 
written. 'I'he spoken language of the time 
was Aramaic. A large ])ro])orti()n of the 
J<‘ws wei e hi- lingual, and spoke (Ireek al.so. 
Jt seems almost certain that Jesus him.self 
could .'-.jnak (heck, though Aramaic was 
jiis liabitnnl tongue, hhit tlui Scriptures 
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were written in Hebrew, 'i'iie woikiti”- 
dass Jews did not know ll('I)n'w. 'I'lieie- 
fore when Scripture was ivad aloud in 
the synagogue services, an inlerpreliT slond 
beside the reader, translaling wlial I he 
other read in Hebniw info the Aiaiaaic: 
which the people understood. 

It seems most unlikely tliat Jesus would 
have had any oppoituuily of learniiijf 
Hebrew during his eiiildhood, when he 
attended what we slujuld now lenu .in 
“elementary” scliool, oi- during (he yoais 
that he worked as a carpenlei-. \'e| e.itly 
in his Galiljcan ministry he ol'lieia ted a I a 
synagogue service in Na/.a r( ' 1 h a m 1 la-a d 1 rom 
the synagogue roll-nvi il ten, of eour.se, in 
Hebrew— a portion ol Isaiah. T.y Ibis 
time, therefore, certainly lu' knew Hebrew. 
It seems reasonalde to siijipose that he 
acquired this, with mucli oilier learning, 
during the previous months at Jerusalem. 

No doubt, such an attempt to explain 
“ the year of okscurity ” must remain, like 
any other, incapable of proof, ’i'el (he 
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claim may be ventured for it that it does 
seem to fit the facts. Let us imagine the 
active ministry to have begun immediately 
after Jesus had left the Baptist. Per- 
plexing questions would at once suggest 
. themselves. Where and when had he ob- 
tained his close acquaintance with rab- 
binical customs and doctrines ? How could 
he who had lived and worked to the age 
of thirty as an artisan suddenly appear, 
and be accepted without question as, a 
• member of a learned profession ? It would 
be necessary to suppose that some wholly 
miraculous means of acquiring knowledge 
were bestowed upon him — a theory which 
even we who admit most fuUy his divine 
claims would be loth to accept. Not 
merely would it conflict with that gradual 
“ increase in wisdom " which St. Luke was 
careful to record, but it would mar the 
perfect humanity we reverence. His match- 
less skill and knowledge as a teacher would 
compel less, not more, admiration from us 
were they attained without effort. But the 
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“ year of obscurity ” provides a siiuplc way 
of escape from such dinicullii's. It sfciiis 
natural to conclude that thronph these 
months, spent mainly in Jcuiisalcm, Jesus 
was training himself for flic form of ministry 
he had decided to adopt, lie was tliinking _ 
things out, and observing, and studying 
themes and methods. Ih' was learning in 
order that he might t(;aeli. Me never 
grudged time .spent in picparing himself 
for the great turning-j)oinls in liis life. .M 
length this task was doin'. He had decided . 
upon the methods he. would use. The 
technical knowledge re(|iiired was his. ih- 
had examined intimat(Jy the oflieial religjiai 
of his day, and di.scerned the. reasons of its 
failure. He was e(|uipped to eoiiie forward, 
no longer as a. caipenter, hut as a rabbi. 
The ministry, and with it tin; Cnsp.T-,’ 
record of the ministry, iiegan. 
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IV 

Tlie Gospels make quite clear what \\'as 
tlu; immefliate cause of the beginning. 
N(',vvs came that llcrod, the ruler of Galilee, 
Jiad arrested and imprisoned the Baptist. 
At once Jesus hastened to Galilee and 
])ri'achi'd then’o. After the first thirtc'cn 
versc's of his Gosped, which summarize the 
story of the Baptist’s mission and the 
l)a])tism and tmnjitation of Jesus, St. Mark 
o])ens his main narrative in this <di:u- 
ac.terislic. fashion : 

■Now afler lh;d John was delivnred u[), 
Jc'siis came, into Galilee, jireacliiug the 
gospel of God, and saying, 'fhe lime; is 
fullilled and I he kingdom of God is at 
hand : repent ye, and believe in the 
gosiiel. 

d'he aiislen' restraint of that matt<a'-ol- 
facd sentence! conceals the heroism of the 
action it th'seribes. Herod Antipas sus- 
pected the anuounc(.;m(!nt of a n(‘W “ king- 
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dom ” at hand to bo tlu^ lanf^ua.!.',!’ ol a 
revolutionary. Tlierefore lie llircw jtilni 
into prison. At onC(‘ Jt'sus liasioiicd into 
Herod’s territory to rojX'at wliat I lie l !ap- 
tist had said. It was a. din'ot <'liall(‘ii;;c to 
Herod. It was a contonpduous proot that 
John’s imprisonment would not olu'ck (In' 
spreading of John's jnessago. y\n(l it was 
the first of the many acts of inagnilicmt 
courage recorded of Jesus in tliu (iospcis. 

Too often renders fail to discern llieni, 
being misled by flu; traiupiil l.iiiipiage. 
"After that John was (lelivaa-od uj), Jesus 
came into Galilee, ’’-- it is only when we 
pause to consider what tlu' words involvi! 
that we realize the intrepidity set before 
us. The charm, tlio> tenderness, the .sym- 
pathy of Jesus — th(!.S(i ar(' j('a(lily seen by 
every reader of the? Go.s])('ls. Ihd their 
unemotional language leaves us to [leiceiva! 
for ourselves that indomitable courage with- 
out which any idea of his charaettu- must be 
pitifully false. Artists also, ])e]'liaj).s, by 
their conventional portraits, have acci.m- 
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liiatcd so much the wistful gentleness of 
Jc;sns that they have obscured his majestic 
strength. 

Indeed the peril lie faced by entering 
Herod’s territory was very real, and in- 
cnaised throughout his stay there. Here 
again the trantjuil language of the. Gospels 
is a[)t to mislead us. As Dr. Ileadlam ^ 
lias shown, many of the journeys with 
discijdes were no leisurely preaching tours, 
but forced movements to escapi,' Herod’s 
emissaries. Jflse the work of Jesus, like 
that of John, would have bemi lirought to 
a premature end. The time, for the an- 
nounce.meut of liis Messiahshij) must come 
lirst . 

So Jesus travelled from Jeni.salem to 
Galil(‘e, to reiterate John’s message and to 
begin his own work as a rabbi. He made 
his home, at Capernaum. Why there, rather 
(ban at Nazareth? Partly liecausc the 
[leople of Nazareth were jealous of him, and 

‘ In liic, Helflca Nolile Icclurcs, Jt'.sus Christ in 
ilistury and Faith. (i9y.5.) 
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the home atmosphere there was difficult, 
with brethren who mocked his words. 
Partly because his first disciples and closest 
friends, who had been with him in the 
south by the Jordan, had their homes at 
Capernaum. But also because Capernaum 
stood on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
The opposite coast was outside the conti-ol 
of Herod Antipas and under the rule of 
Philip, a far more amiable character. From 
Capernaum, therefore, Jesus could escape 
quickly in case of threatened arrest. With^ 
a view to such an emergency the disciples 
kept one of their boats in readiness. Not 
only as a matter of convenience did Jesus 
use it when, he preached to the multitudes 
on the beach. Should news come that 
Herod’s officials were approaching, at once 
the disciples compel their master to embark, 
and take him swiftly out of Herod’s juris- 
diction. 

Having confirmed the Baptist’s message, 
and having endorsed in this way the teach- 
ing of the last and greatest prophet, Jesus 
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ontorecl upon his own M^ork of reinterpreting 
the Law. At first he was invited, by the 
I'ulers of the synagogues^ like other visiting 
x'abhiSj to take part in the services and to 
address the congregations. “ He .spake in 
their synagogue.s, being glorilied of all.’” 
Alterwards tliere came a change of method, 
.i Jis vast inlluencc upon tiie jieopic stirred 
the jealousy of the oflicial religious teachers, 
and they would not allow him to be h(;ard 
ill the .synagogues. Even if they had, the 
,iiiultitudcs which habitually thronged to 
.lK;ar him wei'e far larger than any laiildiug 
e'.oiild contain. (.)f nece.ssity, therehn'e, Jesns 
jgove nineh of his later teaching out-ol-doors. 
t >ut get a (jiiite false idea of the early 
ministry if we suj)po.se that jesiis ap]K;ared 
to liis listeners as a kiud of unauthorized 
lay preaelu;r, apart from, or even liostih; to, 
tlie reJigicnis organizations of his age. Lai(a.' 
on, it is true, oflicial jealousy forced him 
into sometliing like that position. At the 
outset, however, no one who came to Inuir 
him tloubUd that he was coming to hear 
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the teaching of a rabbi— most unexpected 
and most startling as the teaching of this 
rabbi proved to be. 

Soon after he had begun his work, -he 
visited Nazareth,^ and here he first met 
with hostility. The facts we have been^ 
considering explain it. Some of his fellow- 
townsmen in the synagogue of Nazareth 
were profoundly impressed by the charm 
both of his message and his manner. But, 
among others, the chief feeling was one of 
resentment at his reappearance among them,, 
not as the artisan they had known, but as 
a rabbi. If some distinguished teacher of 
the Law visited Nazareth, by all means let 
him occupy the seat of authority in their 
synagogue. It was a very different matter, 
they argued, when one of their own number, 
of the same social rank and education as 
themselves, presumed to come back as a 
member of a learned profession and claimed 

^ “ It was not a private visit to his family ; he came 
as a rabbi, surrounded by his scholars.” — Dr. Swetc, 
■Commentary on St. Mark, vi. i. 
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to instruct them. Wliere had he got his 
knowledge; ? What were these stories of 
mighty works attributed to him? “ Why, 
we know all about him,” they said. ” ‘ Is 
not this the carpenter, the .son of Mary, 
.and brother of James and Joses and Judas 
and Simon? And are not his sisters here 
with ns? ' And they were olfended in 
him.” 

Jesus, tlu; TCvangx;list adtls, ” marvelled 
because: of their unbelief.” He (pioted the 
•])roverb that only in his own country, 
and among those who know him well, is 
1h(' teacher unhonoured. They failed lo 
realize, Ihese comrades of his youngc'r years, 
11u‘ vast change that had liefallen him. He 
had lived among them as Jesus the car- 
j)(‘nter. 'I'hat lime was past. 'The day 
v\'onl<l come when he must [)ul)licly enter 
tiie capital as Jesus the ('.hrisi. Meanwhile, 
lie would be known as Jesns the rabbi. 
Some, even as he taught, would have th(‘ir 
('yes o[)ened, would di.scern for themselves 
the limd and overwhehning' ti'uth about 
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him. Others at least would be made more 
ready for its disclosure. He must teach 
the laws of the Kingdom and the conditions 
of entry to it before the Kingdom itself 
could be proclaimed. 



CHAPTER III 


THE TEACHING BY WORD 

I 

The work of Jesus in Galilee seems to 
liave extended over two years. It is pos- 
silile to mark certain definite stages in it, 
and to see liow its conditions altered as time 
wciiit on. But it is not possible to place 
all tlie events described by the Gospels in 
Ilu!ir strict sequence of time. The writers 
of the Gospels made no attempt to supply 
a day-by-day diary. The happenings of a 
month or more are sometimes compressed 
into a few sentences, or even omit- 
le.d (aitirely. We can say that probably 
<dii-onological order is followed more closely 
by vSt. Mark than by the other Evangelists. 
All of them, however, were far more anxious 

to make clear the teaching of Jesus than to 

71 
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set fortli the precise moment at which cacli 
part of that teaching was given. In other 
words, their habit was to group sayings 
upon one subject, or incidents illuminating 
some special point in his doctrine, even 
though the sayings were spoken and tlug 
incidents occurred at considerable intervals. 
Again, what is brought before us a.pj)ar- 
ently as a connected discourse may consist 
sometimes of various utterances originally 
spoken at various times and in various 
places. 

This has long since been recognized by 
scholars, and, with it, the fact that any 
attempt to reconstruct exactly the story of 
these years must needs be full of what ari', 
at best, probable surmises. Another point 
— and of this scholars seem more apt to Ixi 
forgetful — is that Jesus is most unlikely to 
have given the most important parts of his 
teaching on one occasion only. One of flu; 
most common type of supposed New Tcisla- 
ment problems is caused when St. Matthew 
(let us say) records some special piece of 
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teaching as given in one setting, while St. 
Lnkc attributes it to another place and 
occasion. All the learned arguments that 
follow arc based on the assumption that 
Jesus could not have said the same things 
_ twice, in slightly varied forms. Yet how 
strange his action if he did not ! We know 
that the rabbis repeated over and over, and 
made their disciples learn by heart, the 
]>rincip]es to which they attached special 
im})ortancc. We may feel confident that 
. J(isus, tciaching as a rabbi, would follow this 
method. He was travelling from place to 
placts He was continually instructing new 
a,u(lienc<;s. Are we to imagine that he 
woidd iK'.ver use again some parable which 
had served particularly well to enforce his 
])oint:, or that many of those marvellously 
eomi)act sentences summarizing main points 
in his doctrine — such as the “Beatitudes,” 
lor (;xam])!(!— were not spoken by him time 
and time again? 

Aftcn- all, however, it is the things said 
by Jesus that matter. Whether any par- 
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ticular saying was said on this occasion, 
or on that — or, as well may be, on both — 
is of far less importance. In these pages, 
at least, we need not concern ourselves with 
such discussions. We will not try to 
arrange in strict chronological sequence the, 
various episodes related by the various 
Evangelists. Our aim here will be quite 
different. It will be to place ourselves, so 
far as we can, among those who first 
listened to Jesus, to share their points of 
view, to understand the effect of his words- 
upon them. Putting aside, as far as pos- 
sible, all prepossessions, we will watch, and 
listen, and learn, studying the teacher in 
relation with his age and his surroundings. 


II 

What has been written already may 
serve to remove one quite false idea which 
is still very common. People imagine Jesus 
appearing to his contemporaries as one of 
the very poor, as a carpenter who left his 
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work anti tra velled about Palestine j in 
almost poverty as a kind of self- 

constituted lay evangelist. That may be 
an' attractive picture. But emphatically it 
is not the jrictvire given by the Gospels 
.when tlu'sc are rightly understood. It is 
true that Jesus had been a carpenter. Yet 
lu^ was a recognized member of a learned 
profession wlum his ministry began at 
Capernaum. " Rabbi, wc know that thou 
art a. teaclier sc'ut from God ” was the way 
“in which Nicothanus addressed him at a 
lirst molding. That was not the fa.shion 
in which one. of the chief Idrarisccs, a 
niernlrer of the Jewish Conncil, would .speak 
to a car})enh'r! In the last week of his 
lihg a,l; Jiu’iisalein, his credentials as an 
authorized rahhi were challenged: "By 
what kind of antliority doest thou these 
things, and who g;ive thee tliat antliority? 

• -but until that time they seem to have 
been admit ted without serious demur even 
by liis opjionent.s. They attacked bitterly 
his t;oaching, but not his authority as a 
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teacher. Indeed, their resentment was the 
greater because it was, as they supposed, 
from a rabbi himself that there came the 
scathing exposure of rabbinism. 

Again, Jesus was not one of the very 
poor. His sympathy with the poor was, 
wonderful, yet he never identifies himsi'lf 
with them. “ Blessed are ye ” — not " wc ” 
— “poor,” is his word, and “the poor yo 
have always with you, but me yc have not 
always.” His first disciples, a group of 
fishermen from the Sea of Galileo, were* 
themselves employers of hired servants and 
moderately well-to-do. During their tra.v(is 
with Jesus they were supported, as wc have 
noted, by gifts from wealthy adherents, as 
were other rabbis and their companions. 
Often they were welcome guests in rich 
men’s houses. Jesus had indeed his ups 
and downs of worldly fortune, and, as tlie 
opposition of the religious authorities and 
of Herod increased, many became afraid to 
show him hospitality. Thus there came at 
least one moment when he had nowhere 
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to lay his head. Yet to use that pathetic 
phrase as though it described the normal 
condition of the life of Jesus is simply to 
ignore the evidence of the Gospels. 

Jestis was seldom houseless. But almost 
throughout his years of ministry he was 
homeless. Tliis, unlike poverty, must have 
bec'u one of the severest trials in his life. 
No longer had he any place in the household 
a I Nazarc'-th. His brethren derided him. 
I'lven his mother feared for his reason. 
Jle. secured a lodging in the house of one of 
his lisherinen-frionds at Capernaum. To- 
w.'U'ds the veny end he did find another 
Iioiiu', full of welcome and tenderness and 
p<'aee, at Bethany. How often, though, 
llirough the intervening years of work, 
Jesus inusl hav(; craved a home! How 
seldom In^ was allowed quiet and privacy ! 
He, had griuit need of both, not only for 
n;sl, but for prayer, and thought, and the 
planning of his work, and the preparation 
of his teaching. “ But thou, when thou 
prayest," he counselled, " enter into thine 
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inner diaml)cr, and baA'in:;- sinii lliy d'xu- ” 
. . . Practicablt; eiioiiyli idr dl ln'is, iml lor 
himself, who bad no solilnde in an iinu-r 
chamber at his command ! All Im lanild 
contrive was to escape sonubiines lo I be 
lonely hills behind Capernanin lor lbon;;l)t 
and prayer. Even tliat bad (o be done 
under the bcfriciKliny darkness oi niebl ; 
else before long bis disci ()les, j)er!iaps wilb 
a crowd at their beds, would come lnirr\ ine, 
to the place where lie was. 

The immense and innnediate sne<css, aij. 
it seemed, of his work in (lalilee was jo 
prove a vast hindrance to ils nc.coniplisli • 
ment as Jesus desired, and an enonnons 
strain upon the tcadier. 

in 

For the effect produced from tlie (irst by 
the teaching of Jesus was vast. lie liegan, 
as we have seen, in the synagogue of 
Capernaum. Very soon his fame had gone 
far beyond the limits of that town. Crowds 
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flocked into if fnjin the iieif:ihboui ing places, 
simply that Hay nii.yht sec and liear this 
woiiderlul raid)!. What, wc may wonder, 
was th(‘. “report ot him" which, in St. 
Mark's jdirase, “ went out straightway 
overywhme into all tlu; ri'.gion of (xalilee 
r()imd ai)i)ut'’? Wlia.t gave Jesus tiiis 
attraeli ve ])ovver ? 

It was not any declaration (;f his Messiah- 
ship. Had he ])n)e.laimed himself the ex- 
])e(‘tiHl ('.hrist, that would have, aeeuunled 
fully for any degree, of j)o[)u]ar excitement. 
Bui, in point of fact, fully eonseions of his 
Mi'ssiahship though he was, he made as ytd; 
no puhiie. annoiineenK'ut of it. The houi' 
was iK.t yei eoiiK.-, Much teaching must 
he given tiist. Onec only, i)i the. synagogue 
of fSla/.areth, lu; ventured on a. tentative 
dise!osnr<', hy j’eading cmiain messianic 
pro])heries of Isaiah and a])plyijig tlnan to 
himself. I’romptly he was cast t)Ut of the 
syiiagogm; and an attem[)t was made. n])on 
his life; the r<‘sult, no <louht, of local 
j(;alu)isy. But it servial tf) emphasi/e the 
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risks of a premature disclosure. Had lu' 
plainly revealed himself in Capernaum as 
the Messiah, immediately he wcnild hava^ 
brought popular feeling to a fever-heal. 
Some who heard woidd immedialely havt' 
tried to assassinate him as a dangcaous 
blasphemer. But a far greater number 
Avould have hailed him with frantic (mUmsi- 
asm, would have tried — as on a later day 
a concourse did try — to inakc him tluar 
king, would have flocked to him as the 
leader of an immediate national revoll,, 
against Rome. 

Therefore Jesus kept his secret. He did 
not claim to be the Messiah in his teaching. 
Even his close companions did not yet 
suspect it. When, before long, some were 
startled into a dawning conviction that this 
must be none other than tlie Christ, lu' 
insisted that they should not .spread abroad 
their belief. Evidently, then, it was not 
by any announcement of himself as the 
Messiah that he attracted the multitudes in 
Galilee. 
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rc drawn by his repute as a 
3 use of his powers in this way 
an essential part of his scheme 
; his teaching healed, and his 
hid. Its full significance is a 
h \ve shall have to consider 
But at this stage we should 
at the works of healing were 
(;arly days of the ministry the 
r in gathering the crowds that 
jesns. Primarily, these people 
to sec the things he did, bixt to 
v(m;ls he said. They had been 
iin as a wonderful rabbi. He 
licin as a teacher who sometimes 
it as a healer who sometimes 
Vhen he was in Capernaum, they 
synagogue, they thronged him 
at ti time on the beach. If they 
t lie had retreated to the hills, 
led him there indefatigahly, they 
i [irivate house where he was 
lie, “ so that there was no longer 
them, no, not even about the 
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door.” When he had nndergone Uk' sli-ain 
of speaking to a concourse in the open air 
for hour after hour and was ull{',rl3^ worn 
out, they were still craving for inoian Tin; 
disciples, seeing his fatigue, hurried him 
into their boat and set off for flu; ollnu' 
side, and so profound was his slet;]) of 
exhaustion that not evcni the tumult of a 
hurricane could wake him. Yet some of his 
audience also embarked in boats, in the 
desperate hope that he would ie;u;h again 
on the opposite shore. 

Wlien he travelled, the inhabilaiiks of 
each town or village he; entcj'ed elustei-ed 
eagerly about him. Simply that tin;};' might 
listen to this teacher, pilgrims came to 
Galilee from north and south. They eauu; 
from the distant ports of Tyn; and Sidou, 
cities with heathen populations, "i'hc}^ came 
from the comitry about Jordan, from JiKhea 
and from Jerusalem itself. The Evangelists 
record these facts with the utmost sim- 
plicity. But when we illuminate their 
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.siux'iiK't viiirialivc by consulting a map, 
by noting tho distances travelled and by 
irinembt'riiig the diniculties of travel, we 
I'x'giu to rcali/.o what passionate enthusiasm 
tliere was lo hear Jesus during the early 
days ol his ininistry. When, again, we 
look for llio ('.anses producing this effect, 
when we en(|uin! what it was that attracted 
and fascinated those who listened to him, 
the. Gosju'Is give; ns an explicit answer. It 
was the nov(‘lty of his message. New 
• rahitis going a nnnul of the provincial 
synagogues were con}inon enough. But 
none of I hem spoke, as this man. Here was 
not merely a new teacher, but anew teach- 
ing. It is easy for ns, after nineteen 
{ihrisfian eeiilnries, to forget how amazingly 
nov(;l tin; fnudainental doctrines of Jesus — 
doet l ines wr iiave come to regard as ethical 
truisms -appi'unal to the folk who first 
lu'ard them. Yc'.t their feelings arc vividly 
dej)ic.le<l l)y tin; ’Evangelists. Those who 
lisl(;aed were “ increasingly astonished.” 
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They were “ all amazed,” reports St. Mark, 
and ” they questioned among ihemselve;-, 
saying ‘ Wliat is this? A new leaching ! 


IV 

9 

In what way was it new? Here, once 
more, we have need to distinguish. It was 
a novelty, not ot tlieme, Imt of tnaUiuenl. 
When a stranger drew near to Ihe sealed 
teacher, and had worked his way thro\igh 
the crowd until at last lie came, within* 
earshot, prohably enongli there would he 
no surprise in the hist impressions In; 
received. This rahhi was .speaking of the 
things about which rabbis were expect(.:d 
to .speak. In fact, they were the antliorizcd 
exponents of such themes. " Prayer,” 
“fasting,” “alms,” “the sabbath,” “the 
great commandments of the Law ” — as tlie 
listener caught such words, he would com- 
pose himself to receive imstruction of the 
normal rabbinical kind. Or the first words 
that reached him might be “ the kingdom 
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of (iod,” when he would know that the 
theme of the moment was one which 
figured largely in the religious discussions 
of •file time. But after a few sentences the 
casual listener’s tranquil expectation would 
hi' changed to startled wonder. “ What is 
tills? a new teaching! ” The old themes 
were, being handled in a way amazingly 
new. 

llei'c indeed we touch what was the chief 
characteristic of Jesus as a teacher. In the 
• ultimate, sense, he was far less an innova- 
tor than an interpreter and revealer. He 
ucitlier destroyed any essential part of the 
accepted creed of his age nor did he add 
any now articles to it. “ Not to destroy, 
hut to fulfil" was the keynote of his 
method. What he did was to take the 
current creed and ideals and religious 
iusfitntions of the Jews and reveal in 
llieui a vital power and significance that 
no one else liad suspected. Whether the 
point was the fundamental belief in God, 
or such a detail of life as the right use of 
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the sabbath, Jesus disclosed to his aston- 
ished hearers the real worth and dynamic 
power of the creed already in their possc's- 
sion. It was, as we have seen, an age of 
spiritual hunger. It was a time when the 
masses craved eagerly some form of religion^ 
which should make God real, and duty an 
inspiration, and life an opportunity of 
happy service, and the divine kingdom 
more than a distant dream. And then 
came Jesus, not to give them a new religion, 
but to show that what they had already’ 
could satisfy all their needs when once its 
true contents were discerned. The excite- 
ment of listening to this teacher was the 
excitement of discovering that the wealth 
you had craved for years was already yours, 
had never perceived it until your 
eyes were opened. 

There came a day when Jesus set forth 
this truth by an acted parable. A pathetic 
and weary multitude lacked food. Plow 
should they be fed in the wdclerness? 
Jesus answered the question with another : 
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"ilow many loavi-s luivc yc ? ” and bade 
liis disciples use what alrt;ady was with 
tlicin. He blessed it and gave to his 
disc.ijdcs, the, disciples gave to the raulti- 
tud(g and it sidliecd to feed all. Not 
oih(.!rw'isc did he use the religion of his day 
to satisfy spiritual hunger. 

Ill', took the Law. All who listened 
thought they knew what the Law meant. 
It sto(.)d for an arid, impersonal code, made 
yet: rnoj'i! diflienlt and complicated by the 
•mass of ralrhinie traditions. It stood for a 
disheartening series of ])rohibitions. It 
stood for a system which identified righteous- 
ness with external ohservaiices and absten- 
tions. It stood for a kind of religion which 
.salislle.d the Idiarisces and ]:)roved an in- 
tolerable. burden to ordinary folk. But 
how tiiffereiit the Law sc;cined when Jesus 
had exj)ounded it ! So far from over- 
throwing it, he. gave it a far greater import- 
ance tfian hedore. lie riivealed it as no 
mere code, but as tlie voice, of the living 
God. From the mere letter its province 
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was extended to the realms of the spirit. 
It touched the heart, the will, and the 
conscience. It dominated motives and de- 
sires, not outward actions only. Fasting 
and almsgiving, in place of being mere 
ritual observances, became deeds of filial 
service. Prayer was no longer an imposed 
ceremony; it became the language of a 
child speaking to his Father. Those who 
listened to the teaching of Jesus felt that 
never before had they understood the real 
worth and power and constraining appeal 
of the Law. Never had they seen it thus, 
fraught with divine wisdom, and radiant 
with love. 

As thus he filled the Law with new mean- 
ing, so also he fulfilled the message of 
the prophets. They, and the apocalyptic 
writers after them, had looked forward to 
the kingdom of God. The near approach 
of that kingdom had been the ground of 
the Baptist’s call to repentance. The king- 
dom of God was a phrase with which every 
Jew was familiar. But the interpretations 
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vasive that Jesus himself could not easily 
set forth its full significance. He used one 
illustration after another in order to reveal 
some of its many aspects. No single par- 
able could express more than a part of its 
rich comprehensiveness. Yet at least his 
hearers understood that to lead, indi- 
vidually and socially, the kind of life he 
described and to gain the character he 
depicted, was to find a place, here and 
now, in the kingdom of God. Again Jesus 
proved himself the revealer. Again he liad' 
taken a term with which they were familiar, 
and astonished them by showing what 
power and inspiration it contained. 

V 

Thus we can readily understand the vast 
impression Jesus made in Galilee, and the 
attractiveness of his teaching. It revealed 
God, and life, and religion as they had 
never been seen before. Legalism had 
proved a hopeless creed, but Jesus justified 
love of the Law when he disclosed in it the 
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l;i\v oi lovf. He diiuif^cd Iho prophetic 
Kiii:;<Ii>ni of (loci from a vagvio aspiration 
fo a roalify. (iocl had been con- 

ceived a:, an iuexoraI)l(’; jiulgcg or even as an 
imiinaginahii' i!e(la.nf i'orsoivuiof the rabbis 
gravely aliiriiied that (lod spcait three hours 
(iaily ill rdudying the l.avv ! Now He was 
made known as a h'atlun' who cared for 
each individual soul, who took thought for 
laeii llie lowliesL of crt'aliHl things. 

W'c canu'it sn])i)ose, of (amrseg that the 
full liclmess and impliealious of such teach- 
ing were evident at once. The first feeling 
it stirred was Imwildennent. Its hearers 
were " e\eeedinj'.!;ly aiua/.ed,” to qnote the 
flank record of tlie evangelists. How, 
inileed, should they not he? This new 
revelation was utlerly unlike tlie authorized 
teaching; they had received fi*ora other 
rahbis <Iuce thi'ir earliest days. We, on 
the other hand, iunrc'd to Christian thought 
by centuries of tradition, find it hard to 
rei-ai)lnre, that sense, of novelty, do not 
<-asily realize the sliock which almost every 
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teacher must have bccir enormous, livery 
day was lull, and it is evident that ih(^ 
public discourses were supplemented l.)otli 
by more detailed expositions given to the 
increasing body of disciples and by private 
interviews, of which a few only arc rt;c()rded. 
St. Mark describes with some completeness 
a sabbath day in Capernaum, on tlic ('ve 
of a tour to other places. It began with 
long teaching at the synagogue service. 
Then a man “ with an unclean spirit 
was cured. After leaving the synagogue, 
Jesus and his disciples went to Simon’s 
house. He was told that Simon’s mother- 
in-law had fallen ill; at his touch “ tiie 
fever left her, and she ministered unto 
them.” A few hours later, as the shadows 
lengthened, a vast number of ailing folk 
were brought to the house, "and all the 
city was gathered together at the door.” 
Again he healed and taught. It must liavc 
been late before he was able to get any 
rest. Yet in the morning, " a great while 
before day,” he rose up, " and went out 
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and (li jt.irifd iislo a dcscrl; placi;, and there 
|ir;iyi<i. -Viul Sinioii and they that were 
widi him lnlltiwcd al'iia' liini. And they 
fuuud him, and say unto him ; All arc 
seekiu!’, tine.'' Sn, willi clu'crhil rcadiiu'.ss, 
he lie;;, an tile next day's work, which 
ifiaiked (lie lie(.diiuiii,e' of a, short tonr away 
froiii ( a|ieiiiamn. “ lad iis js^o elsewhere 
iiilii die iiexl tiiwns,” he said, “that I 
may pi each thei e also, for to this end 
ruiiie I Imlli.’’ And so “he went into 
their : yiiajMif.ues Ihroueliout all (hdilee." 

\'el , despite ( heir toil, lliese were'. hap])y 
days. [I'sits was aei'.ompanhid, not merely 
liy lii‘. few intimate friends, but by an 
ineieadii.e, iiuiidier of diseiides, eontent to 
leave fora lime all t heir normal occupations 
it! Older to l)e with him and lu'ar his words. 
In Iheii IK-e;'. he could set', his influence at 
woi'k. Ileyond flieni, ayain, were the great 
uiiiltitudes. As yet many of tiiern may 
liavt' niidei:dood but Jitlle, ytd all were 
eager (t, learn. 'I'lm lioslility of the oflicial 
religion:, leaders liad not yet declared itself. 
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and the time for challenging tlui world ])y 
a proclamation of Mcssiahsliip was not yet 
come. Enough for the present that the 
rabbi taught and the people listcauid. . Of 
much concerning him they wcue ignorant, 
of much were doubtful. Ihit that never 
man spake as this man they were iif- 
creasingly sure. 



CIJAPTER IV 

Till': TKACIIING BY DEED 

I 

I r is ovicli'ut tiuit Jesus was not satisfied 
hy tlio more outward suo.cess of his work in 
(ialilot'. Crowds came to hoar him, and 
Imuf;' eagerly upon his words, and felt their 
|K)W('r. Jhit how far was their true meaning' 
understood? How far was tlu;ir effect 
transient? 1 low far would tlie hearers not 
only listen with apiiroval and inhu'cst, but 
a(lo])t till’, teaching a,s their rule of life? 
Jesus knew the fickleness of human nature; 
he knew how many “ when they have heard 
Ihe word, straightway receive it with joy, 
but have no root in themselves.” And the 
danger of achieving merely superficial results 
was incri'ased wlion he began to travel from 
jdace to place. So long as ho was con- 
<' 97 
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tinually in one synagogue, teaching the 
same people day after day, and living in 
the same town with them, he could explain 
special points that had perplexed them, he 
could insist in detail upon the practical 
consequences which acceptance of his doc- 
trine must involve, and he could keep in 
personal touch with many at least of his 
hearers. 

Conditions were changed when he left 
Capernaum and toured through the towns 
and villages. In each place his stay was 
brief. In each place he faced a new 
audience. The risk in these conditions was 
inevitably greater that the people who 
flocked to hear him would be charmed by a 
unique personality, would listen with won- 
der, interest, and enthusiasm to his message, 
but would not be much influenced by it in 
any practical way when he had departed 
elsewhere. Yet his aim was to touch not 
their emotions or their intellect so much as 
their will. Abstract doctrine was what they 
expected from a rabbi. A large proportion 
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bbinical instruction was devoted to 
ining general principles in relation 
hypothetical cases of conduct. What 
landments should be ranked among 
“ greater,” and what among the 
” ? Supposing a pious Jew found 
Hf in this or the other imagined 
ion, which of two plausible courses 
:1 the Law, interpreted by tradition, 
t him to take? Supposing, again, 
the Law seemed to enjoin a moral 
— such as the support of aged parents 
ich proved inconvenient, by what 
c of casuistry — such as that of plead- 
Corban ’’—could the duty be evaded? 
ch themes the rabbis discoursed almost 
riinably. They won applause by their 
ctical ingenuity in dealing with abstract 
by their hair-splitting distmetions 
sophistries. 

ius had to convince a large audience in 
n-t time that, though he appeared to 
as a rabbi, his purpose was different, 
vas unconcerned with abstract doc- 
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trines. He set forward new interpretations 
both of the Law and of the prophetic 
message, but only that his hearers might 
apply these interpretations in practical 
conduct. He disclosed the true force of 
the Law in order that it should be made a 
rule of life. He revealed the true idea of 
the Kingdom in order that people should 
make themselves fit for places within it. 
And therefore to emphasize his doctrine, to 
make it yet more vivid, and to show it in 
action, as he travelled through Galilee he 
supplemented his teaching by word with 
teaching by deed. 


II 

For example, we may consider his in- 
struction about the sabbath. This was a 
subject on which he spoke often during the 
first year of his ministry. Indeed, it was 
one concerning which he must have had to 
answer frequent questions. If many of the 
rabbinic doctrines were remote from the 
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ordinary life of the ordinary J ^w, here was 
one Avhich xniist needs affect liim in a very 
practical way". Once a \yeelc the sabbath 
came round, ii-iid. once a week tie must either 
obey or evade the prescribed rules for 
its olrscuvaxice. They were ejctraoi'dinarily 
cbm plicated. On no snbjecl: had more 
rabbinic iugcmuity been expended. On no 
subject was tlaerc a wider gulf between the 
simple, directions of the original Law, and 
tli(^ elabornte traditions which ultimately 
siijicrsedccl it. The literature on the sirh- 
j(Hd; was volnniinons. Two or three of the 
raijbinic intci'pretations will show the type 
of rules tliey made and distinctions they 
dnnv. When the disciples wa.llcing through 
ji condiekl on the sabbath plncked ears of 
wheat, siuTi action was classifiecl as "work,” 
and thenToi'C was held to involve grave 
sill. /V wonmn might ncjt loole in a mirror 
on the sahbntli. If she diet, she might 
notice a grey hair and be tenrp>ted to pluck 
it out. 'ITiis, again, would he work, and 
sinful. Healing also was work. An in- 
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jured man might apply a banc 
wound on the sabbath provide 
bandage was intended only to j 
wound from growing worse. I: 
the bandage was employed to e; 
— if, for instance, it contained ai 
ointment — then its application oi 
was a heinous sin. 

Such inept sophistries, as 
records, stirred Jesus to “a 
exposed their falsity with remoi 
By appeals to common-sense he 
it was “ lawful ” to do good on t 
day. He demolished the whol 
mass of tradition by his inconte 
ciple that the sabbath was ma 
not man for the sabbath. Ye 
argument, however convincing, 
claim his doctrine so forcibly as ' 
Therefore he taught by deed a 
views were. In the synagogue 
day was a man with a witherc 
the sight of all the people Jesus 
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'riiorol>y he i)ut his own views beyond 
qiu^stion, and illustrated them in a way 
which none could disregard. 

Soon lu' made his works of healing an 
essential ])art of his ministry. They were 
far more than incidental works of cunn- 
jKission. I'lujy were a di;signed part of his 
tciaching; the liealing and the ])reaching 
wen* closely linkcal. Tlu; Matthe'ean Gospel 
thus snininari/.i's tlu^ work in Galileii : 
“ lie. went about all the cities and village-s, 
l(‘aching in tlieii' synagogues, and ])reae.hing 
the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all 
manner of disease; and all manner of sick- 
ness.” Ta.1('r, jesns committed tin; same 
dual ministry to his ajiostles. In St. Imlads 
words, ” lu; gave; tlu'in j)ower and authority 
over all d(;vils and to cun' diseases. And 
he s(;nt them foi'th to i)reach tin; kingdom 
of God, and to h(;al tlu; sick.” Wi; may 
ask why Jes\is attaclu'd so evident an 
importance to this work of lu'aling. In 
part, no doubt, lu; did it from simple com- 
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passion for human suffering. He could not 
look unmoved on misery ; he rejoiced to 
bestow happiness. 

Yet by itself this explanation does. not 
seem adequate. There must have been 
further reasons for placing the work of 
healing on the same rank as the woric 
of preaching. Its results were necessaiily 
transient, for those whom Jesus cured 
must again, sooner or later, fall ill, and 
suffer, and die. Yet, in another sense, its 
influence was to endure. Apart from the 
temporary relief given to the sick, it con- 
tributed to the permanent legacy of teach- 
ing, and chiefly by establishing the spiritual 
authority of the teacher. There was a day 
when Jesus had said to a .paralytic, “thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” and some of the 
bystanders, naturally enough, questioned 
his right to use these astounding words. 
But Jesus promptly justified his claim to 
heal the soul by demonstrating his power 
to cure the body : “ That ye may know 
that the Son of man hath power on earth 
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brgivc sins," lie said, “ a.ris<', and lakt; 
thy bed, and go unto tliy house.’' No 
ir demonstration eoidd liave Iicen so 
By convineing. “ Ania/emeut took 
I on all," eomments the. evangtdisi, 
id they glorilii'd God ; and lliey were 
:1 with fear, saying, We Iia,v(' si'eii 
nge tilings to-day." 

hns the works of healing were leaeliing 
leed. Bower shown in the inateiial and 
)le riigioii of lih-. made easier belief 
'.eriiing power in the spiritual and 
silile region of tlui soul. 


Ill 

nd the unseen world, as Ih'' Jews <if this 
eone.eived il, ittrluded armies of sjiiiils, 
1 good and evil, d'o the evil sjiitit;;, 
)y 1 !i‘el/,ehiil), were aftrilmied insanity, 
‘|)sy, and various other maladies. To 
t ti cure, llK'refori', it was necessary to 
st out " tlie evil s(>iri(. Jesus liimself 
been educated in that belief, and there 
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is no sign that he ever abandoned it. 
Indeed, there are still bewildering cases for 
which some alienists and psychologists 
would admit that the theory of “.de- 
moniacal possession ” is at least as good an 
explanation as any other. In any event, 
moreover, it would have been contrary to 
the methods of Jesus had he diverted 
attention from his real purpose by attempt- 
ing to recast the medical knowledge of his 
day. Ever he sought to concentrate atten- 
tion on the essential truths he had come to 
proclaim. But, accepting the theory of 
evil spirits, he used it as a chance of showing 
that the divine power flowing through him 
could conquer evil. His opponents, unable 
to deny the cures he wrought, fell back 
upon the plea that he cast out devils “ by 
Beelzebub, the chief of the devils.” With 
swift logic Jesus demolished that argument. 
Evil would not cast out evil, else would it 
be a kingdom divided against itself, which 
could not stand. “ But if I by the spirit 
of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom 
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of (iod coiiu; ii]H)ii you.” I'Ik'Sc word;'* 
iK'lp us :u;ain to rcalizo lliai lliis (■xorcism 
of evil spirifs was not only a worlc of coni - 
passion l)ul a designed and de.rmife pari of 
tin; Icatiiiup'. As Jesus ('auie l(» eacli (ou i! 
or \'illape, hy word he procluinied “die 
Idnpdoiii of (iod by deed he sliowed 
lhat “Ihe kiiipdoin of (Iod is eonie 
you.” 

In yet another way, we uia\- bi lii \-r, llie 
works ol heal i up were eniployi< 1 I o ijhr. t i a I e 
visibly a jioint of doetiiiie. Tlii-tv w.is 
and, indeed, there is still a \ ii w whi* b 
atlenijiled |o solve the pniblein of ph\. i'.d 
evil by accept inp disease a ■ an ordin.tui i id 
(iod, me, inf to .sei\-(' a * a piiiii -hinen t itti 
sin or as a whoiisoiiie di-eip!ine. Ib.il 
view, we .‘.h.lll renielilbrr, i. the thollii* 
(lebaleil in the noble di.ima "f da- lloo]; id 
Job. Je-us did md eoneiin hinr elf with 
any absti.iel diseie-sion of the piobh iu. a 
(lisensiaon which eoiild milv have beuni • d 
his simple heaiei:., W'hen (he di i ip!« 
askerl, “ Rabbi, wJio dirl ;.in, thi . man < >i 
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his parents, that he was born lilind ? 
Jesns was content to answer, “ Neither did 
this man sin nor his panaits, but tliat tiu; 
works of God should be made manifest in 
him ” — and therewith t;a.ve the' blind man 
sight. Then only was the man as God 
meant him, was God’s liancliwork recog- 
nizable in him. In certain instances J('sus 
recognized that siii and suffering were 
closely linked as cause and eifi.'c.t, when 
“go, and sin no mon^ “ would In' his word 
to the healed. Plat sin and suffering alike 
were foreign to God’s design, and against 
both, by word and (h'ed, he. waged incessant 
war. Preaching and healing, and by both 
these means teaching, jtssns jonrncyed 
through Galilee. 

Not only did he combat resolutely both 
disease and sin, but — a fact yc't mon^ 
significant — he viewed sin as he viewed 
disease. Pie hated its foulness. Put he 
regarded it as something t^xtrinsic to man, 
something that, like disease, had thrust 
itself in and made havoc of God’s design. 
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b(! quite beyond the pale ; moral and social 
outcasts with whom no self-respecting J<'w 
could be on terms of friendship. Such werr 
the “publicans/’ men employed by- the 
Roman govcu'nincnit to collect the customs 
on exports levied in tlu'. province of I’aRts- 
tine. The system uiKhn- whicli they workc^d 
encouraged dishomisty. Often the pxiblicnu 
paid down a, fixed sum to Rornc! for Ids 
tenure of oflice, and Hum jM'oceeded to 
reimburse himself, with something over, by 
the sums he collected. Ey fals(; rt'pn^sen t a -* 
tions, threats, and blackmail it would be 
easy f<Jr him to e.\'a.ct from uneducattul 
pe.oplc amounts far in excess of those for 
which they were liable umhu: the legal rates 
of tariff, but even if la; fidfillcHl its duties 
with comparative honesty, tlu; very offb'c; 
which a publican held e.anu'.d him the. con- 
tempt and hatnxl of his fellow-countrymoi!. 
That a Jew for the. sake of kierc should 
assist in collecting the revenue demanded 
by tlu; abominated power of Rome seemed 
insufferable. Hence as a rule the only 
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persons willing to undertake this detested 
work were men of no character, who tilready 
liad been in trouble and therefore found 
themselves unable to get other employment. 
The })ublican, in short, was d(!emed a 
traitor to his nation and liis religion. 

"Not less contemptible, in the accepted 
view, wen,' the folk known as “ sinners.” 
Tlu'y w(uc men and women, who had aban- 
doned tlu'ir places among Gcxl’s chosen 
peo])le, mixing with Gentiles and eating 
t’hiur food, taking no ])art in ])ublic worship 
ami openly defying the, .Law. 'Lluiy formed 
a kind of umhaworld, and among th(nn 
W('re inaiiy women who lived on the. wages 
of iinmoralily. 

Brol)ably nothing tiiat Jesus said and did 
so staggered the religious pe,oj)le of his day 
as his atlituch? towards these classes, tin; 
public.ans and the “ sinners.” He came 
before the jx'ophi of his time, it must be 
remembtacd, as a. rabiri. l b; was acca^pted 
as one of tln'ir authorized religknis teachers, 
whose main task was to ujdiold and cxpouml 
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the Law. Wlien he began a st 
Pharisee and a publican, the list 
nod approvingly. They knew 
types ; the Pharisee — the ra: 
ated,” as the name means, froi: 
by his superior “ righteousne: 
punctilious observance of the 
the publican, the irreligious and 
renegade. Conceive, then, tl 
astonishment at the ending of t 
the emphatic declaration that i 
was justified rather than the 
But the deeds were as start 
decisive as the words. Of the 
Jesus chose to be his closest i 
one was a publican. Then he 
man’s guest, “ and it came to ■ 
was sitting at meat in his housi 
publicans and sinners sat dowr 
and his disciples.” The ordina 
minded Jew, though he was no 
rigorist, would be aghast at 
eating with publicans and sinn^ 
striking and dramatic way, r 
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even than by his words, Jesus insisted tliat 
the kingdom he proclaimed was open to 
all, and that his ajapeal was more likely to- 
reach the ” sinners ” who desired amciicl- 
ment and a real religion than the self- 
satished “ righteous,” content with mere 
external obedience to a code. But the 
spectacle of a rabbi not merely deign- 
ing to speak, but sitting at table, with 
publicai'is and sinners, was not less than 
astounding. 

• Equally significant, and equally uncon- 
ventional, was the attitude of Jesus on 
another occasion, most vividly pictured hy 
St. Inike. On this day, by way of contrast,, 
Jesus was the guest, not of a publican, font 
of a I’harisce. Yet this Pharisee had. 
omitted those, acts of courtesy which were 
diu; to a guest on his arrival. Then, as 
they reclined at meat, “ a woman which was 
in tlie city, a sinner,” stole in through the 
open door. She must have listened to 
J(!sus as lie taught in Capernaum; likely 

enough, he had spoken to her apart, had 
n 
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urged her to quit her miserable trade. She 
had listened yearning, yet reluctant ; and, 
at the last, had turned away to brood over 
his haunting words. And now her decision 
is made. Hearing that he is dining with 
Simon the Pharisee, she creeps in, un- 
noticed by the slaves. She carries an 
alabaster phial of perfume — a part, per- 
haps, of her tragic earnings, the gift of one 
of her so many lovers. In a moment, 
before any has realised her presence, she 
is at the feet of Jesus, whom she sees dimly 
through her tears. Her hands go swiftly to 
her head ; it is held by the Jews a sIuinK'ful 
thing that a woman should let down lu;r 
hair in public; but what does she care for 
that 1 And then, " weeping, she began to 
wet his feet with her tears, and wiped tlunu 
with the hair of her head, and kissed his 
feet, and anointed them.” The company 
were aghast. The host said nothing, but 
his face revealed his thought : “ This man, 
if he were a prophet, would have perceived 
who and what manner of woman this is 
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which touchcth him, that she is a sinner.” 
It is needless to rc-tcll at Icngtli the rest of 
the familiar story — the ]-ebukc, as delicate 
as trnanswerable, given to the Pharisee, the 
word pardoning the “many sins" of the 
woman, “ for she loved much ” — ^whereat 
the guests whispered, “ Wlio is this that even 
forgiveth sins? ’’ — and the heartening fare- 
W(dl which bade; her enter into i:ieace. It is 
one of those scenes —and the Gospels 
aljoimd with them — which scarcely the 
greatest liierary genius could have invented, 
(jr, having invented, could have told with 
such vivid simplicity. But Hk; point which 
concerns us here is to note; how the deeds 
of Jesus hel|H!d Ihc words to set forth his 
tt'uching, and. how startling to the thought 
of his ag(; his doctrine was. It wa.s .not the 
])n)duct of evolution. It was not a purified 
or humani/,ed Judaism, a Judaism reaching 
a higher standard than any previously 
attained. It was wholly dilfercnt. It was, 
to rc'peat (»nc(! more tluit pi’cgnant comment 
of its first lieureis, “ a new teaching.” 
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IV 

Wlicn we. are considering the tt;n.cliing 
given by d(uul, our minds are apt to Inni 
spo(.'ially to those acts of sapru-normal 
jmwer coniinonly known as " niiracles.” 
Yet it is easy to idace too great cniphas'is 
upon them, or at least emphasis of a mis- 
taken kind. It is true, that they form an 
int(!gral part of the; (io.sj)f!ls, being so woven 
into the text that any effort to sc'paratc 
them, and to eorua^ivc; the miraeh^s a.s 
iuteri)olations of lat(;r times, proves ho])e- 
lessly imj)ossible. lleyond all question, tin; 
first three Gosj)e]s W('.re writt(.!n within Hk; 
lifetime of many who had witnesses! the 
evenls described, and it is noteworthy that 
miracles are far more numerous in the first 
three than they are in the Fourth Gosiiel, 
the public'.ation of which belongs to a nmcli 
later dat(‘. Again, if any reader will study 
the earliest Gospel, that of St. Mark, and 
then face the suggestion that all the supra- 
normal works, done on the scale and with 
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the publicity there described, were simply 
imagined by the disciples, and that nothing 
like them ever happened, he will quickly 
feel - that such a theory involves difficulties 
greater than those it is intended to remove. 

On tlui other hand, we cannot but notice 
how fully the use made by Jesus of supra- 
normal powers accords with the decisions 
to which he won through in the wilderness. 
Jesus will iievcr use these powers for his 
own glory, or for the sake of making a 
sensation. He refuses entirely to employ 
them when challenged by curious sight- 
seers. Of some thirty-five miracles ^ 
separately recorded in the Gospels, no 
fewer than twenty-eight are works of heal- 
ing. To these must be added a vast 
number of others, not separately specified, 
but collectively included in such a state- 
ment as that, journeying through a certain 

1 The numlicr cannot be given witli precision, 
because! it is occasionally uncertain whether two stories 
in two (jo.spels describe separate incidents, or whether 
they dt!scri])c the same incident with some slight 
dilTcrences of setting or detaU. 
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district, lie “ healed all manner of diseases.” 
Probably we may assume safely that nine- 
tenths at least of the “ miracles ” were 
deeds of healing. Of the few others that 
are described, most were worked to meet 
some special need, such as the feeding of a 
hungry multitude, or the stilling of a storm 
at a moment of acute danger. We have 
noted already how quietly, yet effectively, 
the miracles were used to illustrate and 
enforce the teaching. They seem, if the 
word bo allowed, to come naturally from, 
Jesus. They are as different as jiossilile 
from spectacular deeds such as imagination 
might have attributed to him. 

Yet unquestionably they imply the pos- 
session of supra-normal powers. Sorni^ of 
the works of healing can be assigiuul to 
psycho-therapeutic means which we ireed 
no longer view as miraculous. But this 
cannot be said of all, such as the cleansing 
from leprosy, or, again, of other miracles 
such as the stilling of a stoi’m. Not one 
was ” contrary to nature,” unless we in- 
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A nature in terms of purely mechanical 
tion. The miracles do imply, how- 
knowlcdgc, and consequent powers, 
than normal man has yet attained, or 
nteraction of the spiritual factor in 
beyond our present understanding, 
t when all has been said — and there 
terial here, of course, not merely for a 
iiies of summary, but for volumes of 
use discussion — ^we may repeat that 
question of the miracles is often given 
)ng importance, because it is seen in a 
g perspective. There are peojde who 
>sc the Gospels would be easier to 
>t were the supernatural clement 
:(xl from them. Tliere are people who 
re that they “believe in Jesus,” yet 
t if they can “ believe the stories of 
:les.” So they examine them again, 
argue about evidence, and causation, 
“ lixed laws of nature,” probably 
ig themselves at the end in a rather 
i fog. Well, that is inevitable. I'in^y 
taken a wrong line. It is futik; to 
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attempt first to decide, as a separate issrie, 
the question of the Gospel miracles, and 
thence to go on to consider belief in Jesus. 
That is to put things in their wrong order. 
If any reader of this page feels perplexed by 
this question of the miracles, here is tlui 
right course for him to take. Let him 
deliberately put that question aside for the 
present. It will answer itself later, and, 
relatively, it is quite unimportant. It is 
not what we believe about miracles tliat 
matters, but what we believe about Jesus-. 
If we believe that Jesus was what he claimed 
to be, there will be little difficulty about 
the miracles. For instance, was a storm on 
the Sea of Galilee suddenly ended by natural 
causes, or by a spoken word ? The answer 
depends, not on what we believe about 
storms, but on what we believe about him 
who was in the boat with his disciples. 

His claims were explicit. They were not 
put into his mouth by later ages. In the 
first-written of the Gospels we find him 
confronted by Pilate’s direct challenge : 
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“ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
lUcssecl? ” And Jesus said, “ I am.” Was 
that overwhelming assertion true? If it 
was. not true, the speaker was either an 
impostor or a self-deluded fanatic. If it 
was true, what cause have we to hesitate 
over the record that his word could end a 
storm ? What might seem incredible would 
be the Christ with no powers transcending 
those of a merely human being. If that 
“ I am ” is false, then all Christianity is 
false. If that ‘‘ I am ” is true, then to 
stumble over stories of miracles, all less 
miraculous than himself, seems needless 
indeed. “Whom say ye that I am?” 
Ail turns on that. In order to reach a 
reasoiu.'d answ(;r to the supreme question, 
it is worth while to study dispassionately 
again and again, as we are attempting to 
do in these pages, the evidence before us, 
the main incidents of his life, its setting, 
its cliaiacter, its impression upon those 
who witnessed it. Because that enquiry 
transcends in importance — and, in a sense. 
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includes — all else, it would be unwise to 
turn aside from it in order to discuss 
at greater length the credibility of the 
“ miracles.” 


V 

We have seen, then, Jesus travelling 
through the northern province of Galilee as 
a rabbi, teaching in each place he visited, 
both by word and deed. We have seen 
that in its early stages his ministry was 
enormously successful. But in time there 
came a change. Opposition began to show 
itself, at first local and occasional in charac- 
ter, but afterwards definitely organized. 
Other teachers of religion observed with 
dismay the vast crowds that followed Jesus 
and his increasing influence upon them. 
Reports of the strange scenes witnessed and 
of the subversive doctrines which this rabbi 
was encouraging perturbed not merely the 
scribes attached to the synagogues of 
Galilee but both Pharisees and Sadducees 
in Jerusalem itself. More than once they 
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sent agvnts iiiln (In- jmvlh fnimliv' with 
instructions to bring hai'lc full i cin a { . a i 'Miit 
this IU‘\V ft'aclicr, and hi- allr-rd p<*jai 
kirity, and (Ih* naliiri' hi - in-ti’U' 

dduMinWort hy innlixa- ol jralnUa\, Juvuri 
fill Ihough il was, did \u)\ '-taiid a!'»i;«’ in 
ca.Hsing opposition 

his tc'aching, and niosl ot all hi - I* a* hin’; 
by d(H'(l, nni:d ha\-c caii^fd ijuio* imin-- 
pain and rostailuioul ainonp. inanv »'l lia 
most pious and cduralrd prMpl« (i( Mit d,: /. 
tJnsalisfying as t I h ‘\- iiiir- 1 lia\fS li h gab ; a 
to b(' as a. siibstihib* ha pn .taial o ii i- n. 
they W(a'c fully noiiviiicotl ihai il haal(ii\K'‘ - 
sa.iictioii. d hev Wiao vaiia. l«a in Ian* - , 
that to bii-a k I In* 1 1 at lit iona I i nh • abMul l in- 
sabbath was in oilond (md. Ih** uh*j 
had etunr uiitlta lla* tliivi t iidin^ ns** »•! 
J(‘sus, (htJSt* uho had ht-aol In* a» iud 
words and t *n liiin iam to la* ' l^ad ua* d , 
found i'(‘ason to t haufa- (ht ii \ h \\ , t Itla i , 
howm'or, know onl\ by Ih ai -.tv hnv, . labbi 
though ]h* was. hr had thiital wha.l tia\ 
ar.(:ount(Ml anuing Ih** lundanai lal and 
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most sacred rules of religion. We connot 
wonder that they were scandalized. Otlier 
Jews, probably, were offended for reason .s 
of a different kind. These were not pai'- 
ticularly religious people, They were not 
greatly concerned whatever new teachinsg 
some new rabbi might give. Yet the Imc, 
they felt, must be drawn somewhere. And 
when a rabbi so far forgot what was due to 
his race and himself as to sit down at table 
with publicans and sinners, then it was high 
time for a protest to be made. 

Feelings of that kind among the governing;’ 
religious and social classes were bound to 
have their effect. Among the earliest 
results was the exclusion of Jesus from the 
synagogues. At first the rulers of these 
places had treated him with the deference 
due to a well-known rabbi, and had invited 
him to preach at the sabbath-day services. 
Now this opportunity was withheld, and all 
the teaching had to be given in privatoi 
houses or in the open air. Another result 
was that the leadmg people began to feel 
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nervous about scciuing' to syinj)atluz(! with 
a teacher whom the BJiarisees ami Sad- 
ducees liad denounced. Cons('qu('ntly, they 
were .more, loth than tlu'y liad been to sliow 
hospitality to Jt'sus and his eompanions, so 
that at least once Jnsiis “ had not wlua-i; to 
lay his head.” 

In addition to ineiirrin!^' the enmity of 
religious leaders and the suspicion of thosi; 
whom such leaders inlluencetl, ji'sus found 
liimself, as tinu' weid: on, in iucrc-asiug 
danger of jiolitieal attack. Ih- was in the 
territory of Herod Aidipas, wlio had im- 
]’)risone,d the. llaptist, and afterwards b(‘- 
head(;d him. lie and his advisc'rs were 
greatly ])erliirbed by the rumours that caim^ 
to tlumi of Jesus and his tc’aching. This 
talk of a ” kingdom of (loci ” sc'emc'.d like 
the; language; of a, revohdiemary plotting 
against the; ruh; of 1 lerod. Moreover, after 
John’s death there, wen; stories that he; had 
risen again in tlu; person of J(;sus, and the 
e',e)nsc;i(;nec of Antipas was ill at ease. 
Thus Je;sus wa.s increasingly in dung<‘r of 
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arrest. Already llie i)oIilicaI and re ‘I i;.; ions 
factions were read^^ to niak(' connno)i cause 
against him. Wlu'ii lie wronglit one of his 
first deeds of healing on a. sahhalh-, (lie 
Pharisees who watelied it “ went out ami 
straightway with the llei'odians look coun- 
sel against liiiu, how they might ileslroy 
him.” 

Through such caiisi's the coiulilions in 
which Jesus worked in Calilee lieeame less 
favourable. U is Inie that whenaer In' 
taught, great multilndes still Hocked to 
hear him. Dee]) was his love foi' them, 
and staunch theii’ loyalty to him. ^'et 
the very size of these crowds and theii: 
ardour often became an embarrassnient. 
There were moments when he had to risk 
losing all their favour, because he dis- 
appointed them by refusing to ]>roc,laiin 
himself the Christ, and would not head the 
national movement for which tlicy looked. 
He had to resist foi-ciblc attempts to make 
him their king. Again, the crowds ma,de 
it most difficult for him to secure those 
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scjisons of rcjx)se and solitude and prayer 
which he found essential. Above all, it was 
impossible to be sure of any permanence 
for t.cachiii|:( given to varying multitudes. 
Jesus was, as he hims(df said, like a sower 
scatteriug seed bnxidcast, and but a very 
small ])roj:)ortiou of it fell ou good ground. 
Many listcmc'd from mere curiosity. Many 
understood little or nothing o[ the deeper 
meaning in what tluiy heard. Many wlio 
understood sonadhing were inlluenced by 
it for a short time only. In vix'w of these 
facts, J(^sus had to reconsider his mc.-thods. 
dlu' outward conditions had (Changed. 
Galilee was no Iong(U' a ])rovince in which 
he could work with security. So far, fie 
had left i(, sinc(; the beginning of his 
ministry, only to attend ptiiiodically the 
great n'ligious festivals in Jerusalem. But 
now h(i must bt; ready for sudden and 
forced redreats from it when the plots of 
his enemies becana^ actively threatening. 

Again, how was the effe.c.t of his tca,ching 
to be mack' permanent ? How was its 
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transmission still to be secured if, as the 
fate of the Baptist and the attitude (jf 
Herod made too probable, Jesus hiinsc'If 
should be arrested? 

Here, then, was a new situation. Here 
were new dangers. Here were new jn-oh- 
lems. With serene wisdom Jesus set him- 
self to meet them. 



CHAPTER V 


THE TEACHING BY CHARACTER 

I 

The teaching of Jesus has two con- 
trasting characteristics, of which its time- 
liness is one and its timelessness the other. 
In a sense it belongs, as we should expect, 
to a special age. It reflects the conditions 
and knowledge of that age. It is not 
abstract philosophy, spoken into space, but 
]:)ractical counsel given to men and women 
among whom the teacher lived. It abounds 
with homely illustrations drawn from their 
everyday affaii's. There is a sense, then, 
in which it is vividly of the moment. 

Yet, side by side with this, we find the 
other quality of permanence. Je.sus seems 
to be conscious that he is addressing, not 
merely those about him, but the people ol 

I I2CJ 
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all future ages. “ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away,” he declares, “ but my worcLs 
shall not pass away.” Repeatedly wha-E 
lie says is shaped the conviction that it- 
will be eagerly consulted for guidance in 
far distant times. He is asked, for in- 
stance, some question that has arisen -onE 
of a trivial controversy of the day — ^i>erhaps 
a squabble between two brothers over an 
inheritance. He could answer in a way 
that would deal with that special case on 
its merits and serve well enough to end tlie 
dispute. Instead, he deals, not merely 
with the special case, but with large prin- 
ciples beneath it, and so gives teaching of 
abiding validity. 

How, then, could he secure permanence 
for his message? At first he may have 
hoped for its acceptance by the officiexl 
leaders of religion. But their jealous hos- 
tility soon showed that their one aim would 
be to discredit and suppress what Jesus 
taught. They clung to the political idea of 
the promised kingdom. The Sadducees 
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adhered to belief in God as a deity wlio must 
be propifiated by sacrifices. Their chief 
concern was to uphold the Temple and it.s 
system of worshi]), from which they derived 
power and wealth. The Pharisees would 
not modify their doctrine tliat rit^hteonsness 
bc’f^an and ended witli olxxlicnce to the 
Law as ex|)anded lay tradition. Jesus, on 
the other Iiand, interpi'eted God in terms of 
Ifathcrhood, interjn'eted the Kingdom in 
terms of faith and ]io[)e, inte]'[)reted the 
Law in terms of love. How was this Gos- 
pel to be spreaxi ? He knew that his 
personal ministry was precarious. There 
was a r(!a,l risk tha,t Herod’s (;mi.ssaries 
would a,rrest him and cut short his work. 
But, beyoiid tfiat, hu’ked a more certain 
danger, 'bhe time would come when he 
must publicly lanx-laim himself the Messiah. 
Only too well he knew that this would 
intensify the Ihtterness of the oilicial 
I'cligious leadei's against him. Inevitably 
idso it must damj.) the enthusiasm of those 
who had laersisted in thinking that, sooner 
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or later, he would give the signal for 
political revolt. Jesus was under no illu- 
sion; throughout he saw plainly that his 
announcement of Messiahship must doom 
him to death. 

Wliat chance would his teaching then 
have of survival? Individuals from 'the 
crowds might cherish and repeat such parts 
of it as they had heard, and those disciples 
who had journeyed with him from place to 
place would have a fuller store of memories. 
But there had been no chance as yet of 
giving even the disciples adequate instruc- 
tion. They were a large and changing 
body, some of whom had been compelled 
to return to their ordinary work, and some 
after a while had taken offence at his 
doctrine, and “ walked no more with him." 
The most he could hope was that for a time 
fragments of his message, imperfectly un- 
derstood, would be preserved. As the 
years went on, their force would dwindle, 
and his teaching, both by word and deed. 
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would linger as little more than a vague 
memory. 

As ever when he had to make decisions 
of great importance, Jesus went apart for 
solitary ].')ra5^er, and thus thought out the 
course he should take. He had returned 
to Capernaum, and wandered alone into the 
hill country behind the towzi. “ He went 
out into the mountain to pray,” St. Luke 
writes, “ and he continued all niglit in 
prayer to God.” Nothing less than the 
whole future of his Gospel was at stake. 
When the morning came, his resolve was 
formed. Erom the large com])any of dis- 
ciples he would summon twelve; “whom 
he himself would,” in St. Mark’s phrase, 
“ that they might l)c with him and that 
he might send them forth to preach.” 
Henceforward he would concentrate upon 
teaching and training these twelve. When 
occasion served, he would still welcome the 
multitudes, and sjjeak in their hearing words 
of counsel and warning and encouragement. 
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Yet this would be no longer his chief task. 
In place of teaching a great many people a 
little, he would devote liimsclf to teadiing 
a few people a great deal. Yet always he 
would cause them to regard what they 
learnt, not as an esoteric secret, given for 
their own learning and pro lit alone, but as 
a message committed t(.) them in order that 
later they might transmit it to others. 
This little group was .to form tin; nucleus 
of a society, intended ultimately to include 
Jew and Gentile alike. Within this society 
coidd be practised those virtues of love and 
service which la.3^ near the basis of his 
creed. Its members would help and rein- 
force one another. They would embody, as 
it were, his doctrine of a spiritual kingdom. 
Very soon he would send out the twelve to 
preach and minister. Thus from tlie begin- 
ning the}/ would be guarded against imagin- 
ing wrongly that what thc)^ lieai’d was to 
remain their own secret. Thus, too, they 
would have practice in the work while it 
was still possildc for them to come back 
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and “ tell liim all things, both what they 
had done and what they had taught.” So 
they would be trained to carry on his work 
in years to come, when he was no longer to 
be seen among them. From them, too, 
others would learn to teach, and thus the 
peupetuation of his message would be 
secured. 

II 

Because so much depended on them, we 
cannot doubt that the choice of the twelve 
was made with most deliberate care. Among 
Ihem were the four fishermen who probably 
accompanied Jesus when he joined the 
Bajfiist, and remained for some time among 
tlic disciples of John. But it is not easy to 
find any one quality, beyond a common love- 
of tlie master and a common willingness to> 
learn from him, distinguishing all the twelve. 
Rather it seems that they were chosen for 
their diversity, and as if Jesus wished to 
demonstrate that no special temperament 
or type of character was needed for those 
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who were to be his followers. The emi- 
nently sane man of affairs, the pessimist, 
the quick-tempered and impulsive man, the 
thoughtful and contemjolative man— such 
were some of the twelve. They included 
also an ex-publican, the professional agent 
of the Roman government, and an ex- 
" zealot,” a member, that is, of an organ- 
ization sworn to overthrow the Roman rxile. 
This (to take an analogy from modern 
times) was much as though an Orangeman 
and a Sinn Feiner had been brought into 
close companionship. That both Mattliew 
the publican and Simon the Zealot were of 
the twelve is a fact which helps us to realize 
the compelling power of Jesus. 

Finally, we may suppose he wished to 
show that this chosen company was not 
limited to those who, like himself, were 
Galiteans. Therefore he took one of the 
twelve from southern Palestine. This was 
Judas ish-Kerioth, or “ Iscariot,” which 
means “ a man of Kerioth,” in Judeea. It 
was like joining one Devonian with eleven 
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Yorksliiremen. A bold experiment; was 
there from the first some lack of sympathy 
between the eleven and the one? Yet the 
venture was deliberate, and made, we may 
suppose, because Jesus discerned in Iscariot 
great possibilities of good and also of evil. 
Ta keep this man near himself and to give 
him a new sense of responsiliility as one of 
the twelve was to provide him with his best 
chance. A venture, certainly, but a ven- 
ture which might save a soul, and from a 
venture which might do tliat it was not the 
habit of Jesus to shrink. For a lime, too, 
it seemed successful ; we should remember 
tliat Jiidas, like the other apostles, was sent 
fortli to ])reach and cast out devils, and did 
so with marked effect, and returned “ with 
great joy.” 

This striking and decisive stc]i, the 
a,ppointment of the twelve apostles, had at 
least one result beyond those wc have 
noticed already. It enabled Jesus the 
teacher to develop his teaching in a new 
way. Living more ajiart from the multi- 
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tudes than he had dene, eonceulralini,;- his 
attention upon the trainiuj^' oL' tlio twelvt^, 
he would continue to teach them, as lie had 
taught tlie larger body of disciples and the 
mixed crowds who gathered about him, 
both by word and by deed. Jhit, in addi- 
tion to those means of instruction, his Uinv 
manner of life enabled him fully to employ 
for the first time another means, in a. sense 
the most powerful of all. ].,iving daily in 
intimate companionship with the twelve, 
he tauglit them, not only by word and deed, 
but by character. Wc. may even say tha.t 
he taught them less Ipy what he. did and 
said than by what he was. No doubt his 
wonderful personality liad impressed even 
casual listeners, and helped to gain a.n eager 
audience for his doctrine. Yet such a 
glimpse of it, or even the fuller knowledge 
that came to the general company of dis- 
ciples, could not approach the revela.tion 
bestowed on this little group of private 
friends. It was much to hear, as they 
alone heard, the Teacher’s own exjdanation 
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of his parables. It was much to see, as 
they alone saw, some of his most striking 
and signilicant actions. But it was more 
to be with him, day after day, to be given 
his confidence, to watch, in ever}^ change 
of circumstance, his unchanging self. And 
what tln^.y learnt in this way was also to be 
a part of the message which afterwards 
they were to tra.nsnnt to the world at large. 


HI 

What, we may ask, wen; (iie chara.c- 
teristics of J(;sus which .s]K;eially jinjiressed 
thes(; men who saw him daily, at (do.se 
range? We can derive our answers from 
the re.cords which they bequeathed, for 
these were; emlajdie.d la,t(;r in the written 
Gospels which hav(; come down to us. And 
first, beyond (jU(;stion, was the unstaimrl 
holiness of their master. It was not mer<;ly 
a public vit'.w that the^^ had of him. 'riu;}'’ 
saw him in the intimate little rdfairs of life, 
they saw him when things went wroig; in 
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an irritating fashion, they “ continued with 
him,” as he himself testified, ” in his 
temptations ” — not morel}/ crucial moments 
of great trial, but tlie lesser temptations of 
ordinary life. And never once did his 
practice fall below his precept. Lilce Pilate, 
though in a sense far wider, those who were 
with him continually could ” iind no fault 
in this man.” Of any other it may be said 
that in proportion with moral growth 
gi'ows the sense of imjierfection, and of the 
need of asking forgiveness. Yet Jesus, 
praying often that others might be for- 
given, and commending those who so 
prayed, was never heard to a.sk forgiveness 
for himself. Never had he to lament any- 
thing done amiss or any o])portunity unused 
as he looked back on his life. And the 
teaching given thus by cliaracter made 
luminous the teaching by word. All tlie 
hearers, accustomed to the traditional inter- 
pretation of ” righteousness,” were as- 
tounded when Jesus told them that tlicy 
could not enter the kingdom of heaven 
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css their righteousness exceeded that of 
; Pharisees — for the Pharisees, punc- 
ously olrserving the traditions, alone 
aiiied righteousness as the Jews under- 
lod it. To exceed their righteousness 
;med impracticable indeed. But“'then 
s flawless character of Jesus demon- 
'ated what righteousness meant as he 
ed the word, and for the apostles this 
w meaning swept away the old. 

This holiness, this absolute purity of their 
aster, filled the twelve with a sense of 
ve. Easy and intimate as was much of 
cii* conversation with him, there were 
oments when they were almost over- 
lielmcd by the consciousness of super- 
itural power. That was the feeling which 
^pressed itself instinctively in Peter’s cry. 
Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
I.ord ! ” And that was the feeling which 
lade them accept without demur the 
nazing persomd claims inherent in the 
;aching of Jesus. Apart from his unique 
laracter, they would have seemed, in some 
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instances, intolerably arrogant, and, in 
others, the language of dementia. Our own 
familiarity with them may easily make us 
forget what they involve. They do not 
consist of a few excel) tional words spoken 
in some passing mood of exaltation. They 
are not an occasional sentence which conld 
have been interpolated in the Gospels, nor, 
indeed, are they such as anyone could have 
imagined. They arc tramiuil sayings per- 
vading the Gospels throughout, and they 
form the basis on which the entire teaching 
of Jesus stands. If on such a. point we 
distrust, as of comiiaratively late date, the 
evidence of the Fourth Gospel, we can iind 
words startling enough on almost every 
page of the earlier three. Jesus sweeps 
aside the whole religious system of his age 
with no argument beyond a mere “ but I 
say unto you.” To be like one whose 
house is built on a rock, he adds, a man must 
hear and obey his words. He claims the 
power to forgive sins. He says of himself 
that one greater than Solomon or Jonah is 
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here. He bids the weary ;i.l lirarl, imi fi. 
turn to God, but to “ coim! unto me, ;iud I 
will give you rest.” He stales Ihal “lie 
that loveth father (W nuitlu'r luoi e thau iii'- 
is not worthy of me.” Ih; jiroinises to ail 
who have left kindred or possessiniis !nr hi > 
sak»e an hundredfold more in this werld, 
” and in the world to eoini' lii(‘ eve! last iii';.’' 
He says that all po\v<;r lias been ;;iven to 
him, “in heaven ;uk 1 on eailii.” 

The real chara.ctcr (/f stieh ii( lemiice: 
and many more ex:i.m])les fiian ilu: tu' .( 
three Gospels could be a.diled mu -f be 
faced. Was their s];(.*:ikei' no ninir ili.m a 
wonderfully good ut;in? On the < f ai! r;i i w 
any mere man who bud spoken iheni \-vou!d 
not deserve to lie cnlled ;.',nod, lie wmiid 
have been a grotestpie eeoli:.f, o) whom il 
would be cluiritalile to sn]>pose tiiul he leni 
lost his reason. Y»'t tiie words eomi* from 
Jesus witli !(. calm ine.vilablene .s. it i . 
idle to admire the ” beauty of liis inor.d 
teaching” and to ignoi'e tijcee stun.-e! in;; 
claims, for the claims are an iuli'gr.nl 
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of the teaching, are indeed the primary 
assumptions on which it is based. And 
they who listened felt that even the loftiest 
of such claims fell naturally from the lips 
of Jesus. For all their marvel, there 
seemed no incongruity between his lan- 
guage and his character. \Vc cannot wom 
der that an increasing sense of awe possessed 
the apostles as, day liy day, they listened to 
the serene teaching of their master. Who 
in truth was he? So the doubtful whisjoers 
began to pass from one to anotlier. They 
had fancied they knew all aliout him. He 
was Jesus of Nazareth, an ex-carpenter who 
had taken up the profession of a rabbi. He 
was a most attractive if l)ewildcring teacher. 
He was a wonderfully sympathetic friend. 
He had a surprising knowledge of human 
nature. He could work marvellous cures. 

Yes, but any such account of him no 
longer sufficed. Intimacy is apt to lessen 
the sense of awe, but they found that the 
longer they lived with Jesus the more tins 
sense of awe increased. Jesus of Nazareth 
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— yes, but ^vllat else? 1 lie [iiviini';f(l 
Clii'ist? He li.'id r<‘l'use(| in ennie iMiwani 
us the Messiah, aiul lied linm the einvMls 
wlio would ha.ve Jorei'd him iiitn lo.nliT- hi| >. 
And yet. . . . 'I heri' wei'e i inic'i when Je .iis 
withdrew hinisell Iroiii the Iwebc Inr sirli- 
tai'^J thouylii and jirayer. 'Ihcn we can 
imagine how eagerly the\' disi ii'-'t’d this 
question a,mong them^eK-es, hnw dilierml 
would he the answei's ni' 1‘etrr and 1 hoiiia 
how John would hrood mi ah 1ml ■ a \ lii i h- : 
how suddenly the hoi debate nmild be 
hushed a,s the relmmin!'; lii.nire of Je n ■ w.i . 
diseernod. Day by da\', though, lla \' were 
being taught by his eha/'aeler, that ehai al- 
ter of whirl) his words, e\en the iiaid 
stupendous, were no umre than the din-i j 
and undislorliiie; expression. 

Apa,rt from Ibis supernatural lioline.s 
and authority, there were ijuiditie:, in jeae. 
which must have impressed deep!\' the e 
men living in close eompauionship w ilh him. 
Such, for examph', was his eourage. No 
threats and no adverse i irrunistanee ; i ould 

K 
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divert him from his purpose. Again, it 
would have been easy for him, and many 
would have deemed it an act of wise 
prudence, to conciliate the civil and .eccle- 
siastical authorities. The chances of his 
success as a preacher would have greatly 
increased, from the world’s point of view, 
had he at least abstained from denouncing 
the powerful Pharisees and the wealthy 
Sadducees. Yet he who showed himself so 
gentle and compassionate to the Immblest 
or most sin-stained of the folk who sought 
his aid, would make not the slightest com- 
promise with the impenitent in high places, 
could speak the most scathing denunciation, 
the world has ever heard. He was wholly 
without fear. And though his heart was 
wrung often by the ingratitude and faith- 
lessness of those for whom he laboured, 
though there must have been dark seasons 
when the temptation to abandon his taslc 
was strong, in all such tests his courage 
brought him through triumphantly. 
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IV 

Closdy linkril willi lliis n w;!--. lii.^ 
optimism. This was (icriscfi iriiin an al>sn- 
lute I'aitli in in's heavenly h'allief, and a 
conajilcte certa.inty about flie halhor’s 
jxjwer and love, dlie ^an>i>ie Inlk wlio 
lived with Jesus vaae nol ol a kiuti lo 
indulge, in |)hiloso|ihieal sj leeiila I i"n .. \ ej 

they, like all olhei- human boing bad (o 
face at times (lie ,",reat piobli in^ o! o'.i .- 
tcnc.e. Jesus liimsell was binii'li) lulu 
touch with such problems by d.iilv ■ 
perienee. An opliiuislie \iow <,1 lib- in.iv 
be aitained nol seldom by lliose v.ho Iht ni- 
selves are. sheltered, ha.\e little i.m.f tor 
anxiety, ajui ai'e ra,rely in toneb with the 
more grim and soi'did aspect', of hmn.m 
existence, lint th<' life of Je ,us was ■ pt n1 
in very dillerent eircum-danee .. Hi- .,v.n 
lierce conllicts with teni[ita!i<iu. and hi 
knowledge of tin; ha\'oc wrought in tia 
world by sin, coiislrainerl him to fai i- the 
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problem of moral evil. With physical evil, 
often in its most loathsome forms, he was 
brought into touch constantly, as he set 
himself to heal the sick, as a concourse of 
mai-red and agonized sufferers awaited him 
in each place he visited. 

Yet for him — and the fact is of immeasur- 
able significance — all the world seemed 
radiant with the Father’s love. He found 
evidence of it throughout the countryside ; 
the birds and the flowers sang this message 
to him. Not the suffering he had to 
witness, or that, of body and mind, which 
he himself had to undergo, or the warfare 
in the natural world, could dim his cer- 
tainty. This was for him not a matter for 
argument, but the primary fact of existence, 
a fact so plain that he marvelled at the 
blindness of those who failed to discern it 
— this fact that God is a Father who cares 
in tender love for all that he has made, who 
hears all prayer, who supplies all need. 
And always to his companions the character 
of Jesus, with its utter consecration to 
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doing the Father’s will, must have confirmed 
his docti'ine of the Fatherhood. 

Again, they needs must have been im- 
pressed by his optimism concerning man. 
He knew, they admitted, what was in man. 
He knew man’s weakness, mixed motives, 
gross desires. He knew what human 
cruelty and baseness could accomplish. 
He knew, and was saddened by the know- 
ledge, how inconstant had proved many 
who for a time had walked as his disciples. 
Yet his belief in man’s possibilities was 
unshaken. Fie had shown it afresh by 
entrusting the future of his Gospel to the 
twelve. He had welcomed as friends many 
whom the respectable opinion of bis time 
would not even recognize as acquaintances. 
In after years, when the apostles had them- 
selves to work among people of all con- 
ditions, we may surmise how often intoler- 
ance was checked and charity made easier 
through a remembrance of the lessons 
taught them by the character of Jesus. 

This optimism concerning God and man 
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brought him a serene composure, a detach- 
ment from ordinary cares wldcli to his close 
friends must have bcc;n one of the strongest, 
as it was among the most surprising, features 
of his character. It was a new kind of 
detachment. It had little in common with 
asceticism. The Baptist, to take an ob- 
vious contrast, had deliberately cut him- 
self off from tlie normal pleasures and 
solaces of human existence. He was an 
ascetic in dress, in habits, in food. But 
Jesus was no ascetic; indeed, his frank 
enjoyment of social pleasures caused liis 
enemies to traduce liim as “ a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber.” He preached no 
social revolution. Men wlio were rich and 
used their possessions wisely he praised. 
Riches were of no importance in them- 
selves, but they provided a test of charac- 
ter, and those who were remiss in their use 
of even “ that which is least ” were scarcely 
lit to be entrusted with " the true riches.” 
Men who were enslaved by their riches he 
blamed and warned. They were imperil- 
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ling their souls, and what should a man give 
in exchange for his soul? The man who 
was mastered by worldly possessions, in- 
stead of being their master, would be wise 
to cut himself free from this bondage at all 
costs, and to part with everything he had. 
The poor were happy in bcung exempt from 
the temptations of wealth, the power of 
which Jesiis recognized. Too often they 
thwarted tlie growth of that type of 
character which could find a i^hicc in the 
divine kingdom. Yet such dangers could 
be overcome ; with God’s lufi[) all things 
were possible. 

In themselves, then, according to tliis 
view, riches sinijdy did not matter. Tlieir 
effect upon character must be watched, for 
character mattered supremely. Otherwise 
they, and all such material tilings, were 
unimportant. If tliey were given, let them 
be used well or renounced. If they were 
withheld, let not their absence be cki])lored. 
These were not the things in life that 
counted for much, one way or another. 
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“ Happy are the detached,” said Jesus- — 
such seems to be the force of the phrase 
“ poor in spirit ” — and he set forth this 
virtue of detachment by example.. His 
companions must have been continually 
impressed and taught by his serene com- 
posure. He was never “ anxious for .the 
morrow.” Equably he took things as they 
came. He did not despise either material 
comfort or social happiness ; he was willing 
enough to be a guest at a wedding or a 
dinner. But when his popularity with the 
well-to-do waned, when he had to undergo 
hardship, and often was in personal danger, 
he was by no means discomfited. He was 
gloriously detached, and exempt from those 
haunting worries which do so much to 
make many human lives ineffective. 

If such an attitude was not gained by 
asceticism, still less was it due to indiffer- 
ence. No sympathies were so alert as 
those of Jesus, none were more acutely 
conscious of the mingled joys and sorrows 
of life. His detachment from much that 
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most people think of primary importance 
sprang from the fact that he himself held, 
and tried to impress upon his disciples, a 
new set of values. It was not easy to mnlce 
others accept them. His adherence to 
them vastly increased the difficulty of His 
work. Even now, perhaps, we have not 
adopted that scale of values for our own 
normal use. It regarded life from a new 
point of view, and ranged its details in a 
new order of importance. That, for in- 
stance, which the Pharisees accounted 
extreme righteousness, was not held Toy 
Jesus to be of any worth in God’s sight, 
while he treated as venial some sins which 
they deemed beyond pardon. All existence 
he interpreted in terms of spiritual, not 
physical, life; all duty he saw in a new 
sense as the loving service of God and man. 
What men termed death was but an in- 
cident in the unbroken life. The only 
death to be feared was the death of the 
soul, and against this all who set thena- 
selves resolutely to obey his teaching wonld 
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be made immune. He had come to lead 
man into this true life, a life of which tlui 
test was not a beating heart but a will 
pulsing in tune with the will. of God.. 

“ A new teaching ” indeed ! \Vc set it 
beside the arid creed of legalism, which all 
the Jews of this period had been taugirt 
from their earliest years. And so we realize 
better the immense task of Jesus in trying 
to make a group of quite ordinary folk 
conversant with the truths he revealed, and 
to give them so clear a grasp tliat they 
would be able to transmit them faithfully 
and fully to others. Upon this task ho 
spent unfaltering labour. His instruction 
of casual multitudes now became infrequent 
and incidental. He must concentrate on 
training the twelve he had chosen, in order 
that through them his message might be 
perpetuated. And, short as the time would 
be, he must use infinite patience. Often 
enough they seemed exasperatingly dense. 
But he taught them “ as they were able to 
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bear it,” enforcing one lesson at a time. 
So, day after day, the work went on. He 
taught by word, by question and answer, 
by parables and explanations of parables. 
We possess, of course, but a small propor- 
tion of the lessons he spoke to the apostles. 
Their training went on as they walked along 
the road, or rested by the wayside, or, when 
the chill night fell, gathered round the lire 
for their simple meal. We cannot doubt 
that, like other rabbis, and as they would 
expect, he made them repeat after him 
some of his terse and vivid sayings until 
they had them by heart. They mad(; 
request for that method when they said 
“ teach us to pray,” and, sentence l)y 
sentence, they learnt the pattern prayer. 

He taught them, as he had taught the 
crov/ds, by deed also. For instanccj, he 
had spoken often of the duty of service. 
Not all his words, perhaps, would they kecj) 
faithfully in their memories. But never 
could they forget the deed which translated 
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precepts into action. Never could they 
forget that scene when, towards the close 
of his ministry, he fulfilled for them the 
duties of a slave, and knelt before them all 
in turn, and washed their feet. " I have 
given you an example,” he said, " that ye 
also should do as I have done to you.’.' 

Yet, even more than by word or deed, 
he taught them by his cliaracter. He had 
called the twelve, to quote again St. Mark’s 
words, ” that they might be with him and 
that he might send them forth to preach.” 
To be with him was the first stage. Only 
by being with him could they huirn their 
message. For tliat UK^ssagx; was ultimately 
to have as its centre, not ethical or moral 
counsel, but himself. He was to be the 
theme they would set before the world. 
And the whole validity of the new doctrine 
must depend, as we have seen, upon the 
belief about him who gave it. Keenly as 
he realized this, Jesus would make no effort 
to force belief about himself on his dis- 
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ciples, either by using his supra-norn 
powers or by argument. They must wHu 
through to the truth for thcmselve.s. Only 
thus, . he knew, would their creed iutV(^ 
any permanent strength or worth. So 
waited; waited with a daily an.\'ie(y 'vvet 
may allow ourselves to picture. And 
last the superb patience gained its rew;i,i’tl. 
Not because it had been iniposiul n]^<>n 
them by authority, but because the; (’c>ii.- 
viction had grown, almost (l('S])ite Ihcm- 
selves, from within, because tlu; le:icliin;g 
by word, deed, and character had made :i iiy 
other conclusion impossible, incrediihms 
wonder passed into eager surmise, and tl u 'li 
surmise was merged in certainty. 

Perhaps no day brought Jesus more; 
happinc.ss than tliis. At last lx; felt la* 
might venture the question on the reply t<» 
which turned all the future of his woi'k. 
First, “ Whom do men say that I am ? ” 
enquired of the twelve, and was told soiia- 
of the beliefs that were current. 'I'iivii 
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came the tremendous, the decisive moment. 
“ But whom say yc that I am ? ” 

And Simon Peter, spokc'sman for the 
twelve, made answer : 

“Thou art the Christ; the Son of the 
living God ! ” 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CRISIS 

I 

Although the Gospels arc not complete 
biographies, they are full enough to show 
that the ministry of Jesus was divided into 
well-marked periods, and that there were 
great turning-points in his life on earth. 
Pcrliaps the first was reached on that day 
of his boyhood when he lingered in the 
Temiile, and resolved, we may believe, that 
whim he grew up he would be a teacher 
of the Law. Another certainly was the 
day of his baptism, giving a clear conscious- 
ness of liis Messiahship. Critical also was 
tha t solitary struggle which mastered temp- 
tations to misapply his powers. After the 
training in Jerusalem was finished, a new 

chapter opened when he returned to his 

rsy 
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province of Galilee and began in Caper- 
naum his public work as a rabbi. Then 
the appointment of the twelve was another 
deftnitc turning-point. It signified a change 
of method, the results of which have 
endured through the centuries. Afterwards 
events began to sliajie themselves towards 
the final crisis. This would be reached 
when J(!sus could feel that his hour was 
come, and, in a way none could disregard, 
publicly proclaimed himself the promised 
Messiah. 

We shall find that the Gospels gain in 
fascination and coherence when wo notice 
these main divisions into which the work 
of Jesus naturally falls, and observe how 
each stage logically prepares lor tlic next. 
It is true that in regard to details 
the Gospels sometimes depart from strict 
chronological order, bringing together words 
or deeds that occurred at different periods 
because they happen to illustrate one 
special point in the teaching. St. Mark’s, 
however, the earliest of the records, seems 
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mostly to keep to the strict order of time. 
And whatever questions there may be 
whether a particular incident belongs to 
this or that part of the ministry, the main 
divisions of the work are beyond reasonable 
doubt. When we realize them, the pages 
of the Evangelists grow luminous in a new 
way. We understand that these writings 
are not — as perhaps we once supposed — 
mere “ memorabilia,” a more or less casual 
collection of the things which Jesus did 
and said, but that they set before us a 
story definitely connected from beginning 
to end, a story in whicli each part springs 
inexorably from what lias gone before. 


n 

For the sake of clearness, let us retrace 
again the steps that led up to the final 
crisis. 

The aim of Jesus the Messiah — of this 
Hebrew word ” Christ ” is, of course, the 
Greek equivalent — was to establish the 
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kingdom of God among men. To accom- 
plish that was to do his Heavenly Father’s 
will. The kingdom was to be other than 
popular opinion expected. It was to be 
spiritual, not political. It was to be set 
up by suasion, not force. It would gradu- 
ally spread its influence, like leaven; it 
would gradually increase in size, lihe a 
grain of mustard-seed. It would change 
men’s hearts, give them a new set of 
values, and unite them to one another and 
to God through love. But before it could 
begin, there must be teaching. The true 
meaning of the kingdom and the Law must 
be set forth. And the teaching should 
enable those who heard aright to discern 
that the teacher was himself the Messiah. 
That conviction, with the rest of the truth, 
must be encouraged to grow from within. 
If Jesus began by proclaiming himself the 
Messiah, he would be either derided or 
misunderstood. Either he would be at- 
tacked as another in the series of pre- 
tenders, or he would be hailed as the 
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leader of a revolution. To guard against 
these risks, therefore, they who in early 
days did discern that Jesus was the Messiah 
must be charged to keep their knowledge 
secret. As a necessary preparation, the 
j^eople must be taught the real nature of 
the Idngdom and the Law, both of which 
they had been led to misinterpret. They 
must be brought into touch with God. 

So as a rabbi, as a religious teacher and 
not as a politician, as one whose business 
was to interpret the Law and not to over- 
throw it, Jesus began ins work in Caper- 
naum. As we have noted, it was imme- 
diately and strikingly successful. From 
Capernaum Jesus, accompanied by four or 
live disciples, journeyed to other towns 
and villages within easy distance. At this 
stage, most of the teaching was given in 
the synagogues, wliere Jesus was welcomed 
by the authorities as a rabbi whose fame 
had already become great. At Nazareth 
there was local jealousy, but nowhere as 
yet was there official opposition. On the 
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contrary, the right of Jesus to teach as a 
rabbi was unquestioned. His personality, 
his charm, the moving force of his words, 
so new in their message and so powerful 
in their appeal to conscience, ensured him 
an eager hearing. At this stage lie may 
well have hoped to win over the national 
church to his views, and to convince its 
leaders that his revelations of God, of the 
Law, and of the kingdom were true. Then 
the national church itself would aid in 
spreading his message. As it did that, it 
would awaken also to the truth about 
himself. Thus, at the last, amid the wel- 
comes of a purified and spiritualized Israel, 
he would enter Jerusalem, the acclaimed 
and recognized Messiah. There in the 
Temple the spiritual kingdom would have 
its visible centre, wlience its influence 
would radiate through the world. The 
mere temporal authority of Rome would 
seem, unimportant. And there, perhaps, 
the final disclosure would be made, the 
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divine Messiah would be transfigured and 
pass in glory out of human sight. ... , 
But, if ever there were such hopes, before 
long they proved vain. Soon it became 
evident that most of the religious leaders 
wmald not be won over by the teaching of 
Jesps, no matter how the crowds welcomed 
it. Official opposition began to show itself, 
and became increasingly strong. In part 
it may have been due to jealousy. In 
j)art it was stirred by the no_yel doctrines 
about the Law which Jesus ujfiield. The 
first quarrels were over his doctrine and 
practice in regard to the sal;il^th. After- 
wards other points of controversy de- 
veloped. One traditional rule after another 
— a,bout fasjing, about ceremonial washing, 
about the eating of common food, about 
incurring defilement in various ways — ^was 
set aside by Jesus. The teaching he gave 
about their unimportance seemed heresy. 
Soon tlie breach between him and the 
national church became complete. He 
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might attract and gain the admiring friend- 
ship of a Pharisee here and there. Bnt 
henceforth the official policy of the religious 
leaders was to as]rcrsc his character, to 
silence him if jmssiblc, and to look for an 
opportunity of procuring his imprisonment 
and death. They wen; thwarted by, his 
immense popularity with the multitudes, 
and their conspiracy with tlie Herodians to 
have him arrested on a, political charge 
came to nothing. What tliey could do, 
however, was to exclude him from the 
synagogues. In consequemee, Jesus could 
no longer teach as an acc-eptcal i-aJrbi. 
Sometimes lie was cl(‘scribcd a.s “ tlie jiropliet 
from Galilee his semuivl now more akin 
to the irregular and unofficial ministry of 
the older prophets, ^'et lie was still ad- 
dressed as “ rabbi,” and still adapted to 
his own purpo.se some of tlieir methods of 
instruction. So, as he had said, the work 
of the two great religious force.s, “ the La,w ” 
and the Prophets,” was conjoined in him, 
and he " fulfilled ” them both. 
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As we have seen, his complete estrange- 
ment from the religious leaders of his age, 
and the personal danger in which he was 
placed both by their hatred and by the 
political suspicion of Herod, compelled him 
to adopt new methods. In order to secure 
the . perpetuation of his message, he ap- 
pointed tlie twelve apostles, gave less 
teaching in public, and concentrated upon 
training them. May we suppose that he 
had in mind the time when the records of 
his ministry would pass from the spoken 
to the written form, and that he trained 
til roe of the twelve with a special view to 
this ? It seems at least to explain the 
diffciencc made between Peter, James, and 
John and the rest. These three only, and 
no one else, were allowed by him to be 
present when he raised tlic daughter of 
Jairus. These three alone were allowed to 
witness the Transfiguration. These three 
alone were with him in Gethsemane. True, 
James and John were brothers. But 
Peter’s brether, Andrew, was not allowed 
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to be with Jesus and the three at these 
special times. Perhaps, then, the three 
were chosen in order that what they had 
seen might be included in the written 
Gospels. One of the oldest and most 
trustworthy Christian traditions affirms that 
St. Mark derived the material for his Gospel 
from Peter. By whatever hand the Fourth 
Gospel was edited, we may still believe 
that it enshrines the personal memories of 
John. James was beheaded by Agrippa 
Muthin fourteen years of the crucifixion. 
Yet a recent writer attributes to him much 
of the information incorporated in the 
Gospels; arguing, for example, that St. 
Luke’s Gospel contains “ large blocks of 
matter drawn from the tradition of James.” ^ 

Of course this cannot be put forward as 
more than a surmise. Wliat is clear, how- 
ever, is that Jesus admitted these three 
apostles to a specially intimate companion- 
ship, while also he trained all the twelve 

^ The Three Traditions in the Gospels, by W. 
Lockton. (Longmans, 1927.) 
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so that they might understand and preach 
to others the fulness of his message. For 
a, time he seems to have remained in 
Galilee with them, chiefly in its southern 
parts. But one day, when they had gone 
north again to their headquarters at Caper- 
nauni, an incident occurred which may 
liavo suggested to Jesus the possibility of 
lixtending his work in a new way. 

The detachment of troops stationed at 
Capcirnaum was commanded by a centurion 
of line character. Though himself a Gen- 
tile and a pagan, he had defrayed the cost 
of building the Jewish synagogue in the 
town. And when a slave of his had fallen 
ill, this centurion showed practical sym- 
|)athy of a kind rare enough in that age 
among slave-owners. Hearing that the 
g)-e<'!t heah;r was in the town, he begged 
for the assistance of Jesus, who said that 
he would come and heal the slave. But 
the centurion demurred. This was need- 
less, he said. The famous rabbi would 
incur tcclmical defilement by entering the 
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house of a Gentile. As a soldier, he knew 
that commands were obeyed without the 
personal presence of the authority who 
issued them. Jesus, he was sure, had 
authority over invisible powers. Let him 
but give them his command, and the slave 
M'ould be healed. As both St. Matthew’s 
and St. Luke’s Gospels frankly state, Jesus 
was astonished by this serene and confident 
faith. He “ marvelled ” at it. It was the 
more striking because he who showed it 
was a Gentile. Not in Israel, said Jesus, 
had he found such faith as this. It may 
have encouraged him to go, as he did not 
long afterwards, into the pagan country 
north of Galilee. He could do much for 
its inhabitants if they were capable of 
faith such as this centurion had shown. 

But before leaving his own province of 
Galilee, he would try to send his message 
to places in it which he himself had been 
unable to visit. There was much ground 
still to be covered. So he sent out no 
fewer than six missions, to work at the 
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same time in different directions. Two by 
two the twelve went forth. They were to 
preach repentance, and they were given 
special power to cast out evil spirits and 
to heal by anointing with oil — not a 
method which Jesus himself ever used. 
They were to take but the least possible 
equipment, so that they might not be 
mistaken for persons travelling on business 
or for pleasure. They would be main- 
tained by the people they visited, but they 
were not to thrust themselves upon un- 
willing hosts or hearers ; these, with a 
solemn warning, they were to leave behind. 
And for the present they were to limit 
their work strictly to the Jews. So they 
went their various ways; we may imagine 
with what farewells and encouragement 
from their master. 

During their mission in Galilee, Jesus 
seems to have visited Jerusalem. Then he 
returned, to meet the twelve at the time 
and he had appointed. But now 

Galilee had become even more dangerous 
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for him than it had been before. The 
knowledge that six separate missions were 
wandering through his land and proclaiming 
the advent of some strange kingdom in- 
creased the suspicions of Herod Antipas 
about Jesus and his followers. Evidently, 
too, the mission of the twelve would, be 
regarded as a direct challenge by the 
religious authorities. Much as the Pharisees 
had resented the doctrine of Jesus, as yet 
they had not doubted his credentials as a 
rabbi. But that he should despatch twelve 
fishermen and peasants — with an ex-publi- 
can among them ! — to spread his heresies 
up and down the country seemed intoler- 
able. Thus Galilee was no longer a pro- 
vince in which Jesus could stay with safety 
for any length of time. 

The place, however, where Jesus had 
commanded the twelve to rejoin him was 
in Galilee. Probably it was Capernaum ; 
certainly it was on the Lake. At once the 
eager apostles began to pour out their 
reports of “ all things, whatsoever they 
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had done, and whatsoever they had taught.” 
But the little group was quickly surrounded 
by a restless, shifting crowd, insistent with 
questions, with clamorous welcome, with 
demands for miracles. The scene is painted 
vividly by the evangelists. Jesus wished 
to J)e alone with the twelve. In that 
setting, quiet talk with them was im- 
possible. “ ' Come ye yourselves apart into 
a desert place and rest awhile,’ ” he said. 
“ For there were many coining and going, 
and they had no leisure so much as to 
eat.” So in “ the boat ” — the boat always 
kept ready for their use in case of sudden 
need for flight— they crossed to the other 
side. But the crowd saw them put off, 
and ran on foot round the northern end of 
the Lake, and arrived fii'st on the opposite 
coast. When Jesus and the apostles 
beached their boat, instead of the quiet 
seclusion on which they had counted, they 
found the very crowd they had thought to 
liave left behind at Capernaum waiting to 
meet them ! 
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We get a glimpse of the superb equa- 
nimity, the undeleated kindness of Jesus, 
when we note that, so far from being 
exasperated by the untimely demands of 
these people, he “ had compassion on them, 
and began to teach them manj^ things.” 
He had spent the morning in trying to 
hear the reports (jf the twelve, while having 
to deal with the continual interruptions and 
requests of the crowd. There was no 
leisure for the midday meal. He made the 
voyage across the Lake, only to find the 
multitude awaiting him. Hour after hour 
he endured the fiirther strain of teaching 
.some five thou.saiid pe()])le in the open air. 
When at last ” the day was now far spent,” 
he made them sit in orderl}' fashion on the 
gra.ss, and used his supernatural powers to 
give them food. Hut tlie effcict of this 
deed was disastrous. It so stirred the 
enthu.siasm of the jieople that they tried to 
seize Jesus in order to make him their 
king. In haste, lest they too should be 
infected by the idea, Jesus compelled the 
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twelve to embark again and to cross the 
seven miles of water, “ while he himself 
scndeth the multitude away.” At last he 
managed to quiet and dismiss them. “ And 
when he had taken leave of them,” not 
even then, as we might suppose, did he 
rest ! No; “he departed into the moun- 
tairi to pray.” At all costs he must have 
solitary communion with his Father. Yet 
this again was interrupted. From the 
height where he prayed he saw— for it was 
the time of the paschal full moon — his 
disciples " distressed in rowing, for the 
wind was contrary.” So he comes to 
them wonderfully across the water and 
calms the storm. By this time it is “ the 
fourth watch of the night ” — 3 a.m. When 
at last they landed again on the western 
side of the Lake, “ straightway the people 
knew him,” and hurried to fetch their sick 
folk that they might be healed. 

Such were twenty-four hours in the 
working life of Jesus. 
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III 

But it was clear that tiu; fialilffian 
ministry was finished. Jesus must hasten 
to escape out of tin; tc;rritorv of Herod 
Antipas. Wliat had just li;i|)[M;uod, the 
assemblage of many thousands and their 
misguided atteiujit to niak'o Jesus {heir 
king, would impel the Covernment to take 
action, and w'oiild givi; them the. jnctext 
they iieede.d. Moreover, the animosity of 
the eccle.siastical authorities in Calilee was 
stirred afresh, by a dejnilation of I'liarisees 
and Sadducees from Jerusalem. I'hi.s was 
presumably a result of flu; visit recently 
paid by Jesus to (Ik; capilal. Its signiti- 
cance only lH.'com(!s cleai- when w(; recollect 
that Pharisees and Sad(hu'e.es were rival 
sects, violently opposed to one. another. 
That they should now unite, in order to 
attack Jesus was a measure of their hatred 
against him. Their jiresema; and efforts to 
entra]) him W(;re another lea.son for fiuitting 
Galileo. Tinally, Jesus desired, as we. have 
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seen, leisure and quiet in order that he 
might concentrate on his task of instructing 
the twelve. He could not carry out this 
purpose among the clamorous throng, or 
where at any moment he might be arrested 
by Herod’s officers. So he and the twelve 
were compelled to fly from Galilee. After- 
wards they only entered it at intervals for 
a few days at a time when conditions were 
favourable, then again retreating across the 
border before their presence was generally 
known. 

First they went to the far north-west, 
staying in the coast district near Tyre and 
Sidon. Here his knowledge of Greek would 
be of service to Jesus. It enabled him 
to talk with a Grcck-spcaking Phoenician 
woman, whose nimble wit won for her the 
healing of her daughter. When he travels 
south again, he carefully keeps outside the 
territory of Antipas. For a time he was in 
Philip’s land, in and near Csesarea Philippi, 
and then in that strange Hellenic colony 
of ten cities known as Dccapolis. During 

M 
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IlKise months ho w:is to use his 

powers as a lu;al(!r wlieii <.'agcr supplicants 
asked his ludp, hut lie atttunptod no public 
leac^hing' l)y word. H*! gave his strength to 
(raining tlu; twelve. He was prejiaring him- 
s(;Il' also lor llu; crisis, ;md spent much time 
in solitary prayer. It is curious to notice 
how powerhilly (he syiuholism of th(‘ hills 
appeaUul (o him. W'lien h(! had climbed 
the.ni, he secuned (o re(5l that he had gained 
a loftiiu' l(;vel in nior(‘ than a physical 
sense;. The ri'iuoleuess, the. siK‘nc(;s, the 
winds and wide. vi(;ws of a iiill aided his 
c()mnumion will; his h'alher. Wlienever 
he could, Ih; withdrew from (lu; plains to 
the h(‘igh1s. 

Oik; t;vening, in these mouths of travel 
with tin; twelve, Jesus eauu' to Ihuinou; 
that great uioiinlaiu in the north country, 
near the sourta* of the Jordan, snow- 
crowiied through most of flu; y(;ar, and 
rising to a, height (d more ihau nine thousanrl 
feet. Je.siis ascended one of its outlying 
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spurs. He took with him Peter, James, 
and John, those three witnesses to future 
times. The darkness fell, and while Jesus 
still prayed, his disciples slept. Then they 
were roused by a sudden brightness, and 
with dazzled eyes saw their master standing 
radiant and transfigured. He was speaking 
to two strangers, and their converse showed 
that these were Moses and Elijah. They 
had revisited the earth to stand, the tradi- 
tional founders of the Law and the Prophets, 
beside him who had come to end the 
ancient animosity between the two forms 
of religion, and to fulfil them both. Jesus 
told them of what must befall him in 
Jerusalem. And Peter, half awake and 
wholly terrified, stammered incoherent 
words. A cloud overshadowed them, and 
there was a Voice which said: “This is 
My beloved son ; hear ye him.” When 
tlic cloud di.sperscd. Prophet and Lawgiver 
had vanished ; Jesus remained. He for- 
bade the three to tell any, even the other 
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apostles, what they had seen, until the 
time should come when he laid died and 
conquered death. . . . 

An amazing story. What arc we to 
make of it? The more we study the sim- 
plicity, directness, restraint, and candour 
'vith which it is told by each of the first 
tnree Gospels, the more assured we may 
fee’ that these are records of a genuine 
expenence. To rationalize it as a phantasy 
or to dismiss it as a fabrication seem alike 
impossible. Even the frankness with which 
Peter’s bemused babble (“ for he knew not 
what he said ”) is given conlirms its truth- 
fulness. An imagined scene of this kind 
would have (.een described very differently. 
It is the stor^ of a great spiritual experi- 
ence, and of i real spiritual experience. 
That we can ah'rm with confidence, and 
more than that w>. need not wish to say. 
The precise mode its happening must 
remain beyond our imclLnstanding. Psycho- 
logical explanations of source are as 
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unsatisfying as allegorical interpretations 
of its meaning. There are moments, and. 
this is one, when we shall be wise if we 
accept the limitations of human knowledge, 
and are content to revere. 


' IV 

Yet it is not rash to believe that, as the 
baptism brought Jesus inspiration for the 
beginning of his ministry, so the trans- 
figuration gave him added strength as he 
neared its crisis and its close. And of 
this, surely, he had need, for how much 
there was to discourage at this time ! 
Probably between two and three years 
had passed since he began his work in 
Calilce. We have noted how its first 
bright promise of growing success had passed 
away. And it was of sinister omen that 
the change had been brought about by 
outside influence. Even the Pharisees in 
Galilee had not been openly hostile until 
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they were made so by emissaries from 
Jerusalem. It was true that Jesus had not 
lost his hold upon the Galilsean people. 
Many, no doubt, especially among the upper 
classes, had been turned against him by 
the example of their religious leaders. 
Others were chagrined by his failure to 
initiate a political revolution. Yet there 
were hundreds to whom his touch had 
brought healing, and more to whom his 
words had given faith and strength and 
happiness. As for the great mass of the 
people, it was true that they misunder- 
stood much of the teaching, and, in par- 
ticular, failed utterly to understand the 
nature of the kingdom which Jesus had 
laboured to set before them clearly. It 
was true, as he complained, that they sought 
him often from unworthy motives, as when 
they came “ because they ate of the loaves 
and were filled.” Yet they sought him, 
with feelings in which curiosity and awe 
and love all had their part. To the last, 
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whenever he was known to be in Galilee, 
they rushed in thousands to welcome him. 
The efforts of their official religious teachers 
to keep them away were vain. 

Here, then, was abundance of material 
for further ministry. If as yet but few of 
these affectionate people had managed to 
grasp his real message, they might be 
taught it in time. If, having trained his 
apo.stles and fitted them to co-operate with 
him, Jesus could hold further missions in 
Galilee, plainly they would be fruitful of 
result. But this was just what he could 
not do. An unholy alliance between the 
emissaries from Jerusalem and Herod had 
outlawed him, in effect, from his own 
province. Now he could but enter its 
borders for the briefest of seeret visits. 
To recommence preaching there would mean 
his prompt arrest. We may dare to imagine 
the bitterness of this disappointment, of 
finding himself excluded from his own 
country and its eager people, of having no 
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further chance to win them over to his 
doctrine of the kingdom. 

Where, then, should he turn? He was 
safe, and w^elcomed, in the pagan north. 
He was safe in Perea, or elsewhere on the 
east side of the Jordan. But not in these 
districts was his w'ork to be done. What 
of Judaea, and Jerusalem itself? It w'as in 
Jerusalem, according to those ancient pro- 
phecies which the Jews studied, that the 
Messiah would declare himself. He would, 
enter the city as king; he would come 
suddenly to the Temple. Therefore the 
first effort of every false Christ that had 
arisen had been to obtain possession of the 
Temple. But his vi.sits to Jerusalem had 
shown Jesus all too plainly the temper of 
its people. He had found no success there, 
such as had brightened the early montlis in 
Galilee. The predominant influence was 
that of the Sadducces, whose hatred was 
more malignant than that of the Pharisees 
and their scribes in Galilee. The Pharisees 
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had a religion, perverted and sterile though 
it was. The Sadducees were worldly and 
of sordid mind; not among the Sadducees 
could Jesus find a Nicodemus. Yet in 
Jerusalem the Pharisees were willing to 
combine with their hated rivals in order 
to destroy Jesus. At a much earlier stage 
of the ministry, the Fourth Gospel affirms 
that “Jesus walked in Galilee; for he 
would not walk in Judica, because the 
Jew's ” — a name this Gospel limits to the 
inhabitants of Judiea — “ sought to kill 
him.” And in Jerusalem, though some of 
the multitudes said “ he is a good man,” 
“ no man spake of him openly, for fear of 
the Jews.” 

\¥hat was he to do ? Galilee was closed 
to him. For months he had spent his 
strength in training the twelve, and, dense 
and unreceptive as they had often seemed, 
tliere was not much more which, at this 
stage, he could do for them. How was the 
kingdom of God to be set up ? As we have 
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seen, it was to be a society of mankind 
linked with God and one another by love ; 
its law the law of service, its charter the 
Father’s benediction. All within it must 
be docile as little children are, ready to 
accept its new standard of values, brave to 
fight evil in themselves and in the world, 
eager at all costs to tune their wills with 
the will of God. Such as these would form 
the Kingdom; such as these would have 
passed from death into life. 

Jesus had planned to work for some years 
as a rabbi, the better to expound the 
nature and laws of this spiritual kingdom. 
He would show how Law and prophets had 
prepared for it, when their doctrines were 
rightly understood. He would work by 
means of the national church, which in 
turn would spread his Gospel. From dis- 
trict to district it would spread. From 
belief in this kingdom would grow belief 
in himself as the promised king. Then 
this spiritual kingdom would be formally 
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inaugurated in Jerusalem, and his own 
divine Messiahship would supersede the 
lower and mistaken hopes of a political 
upheaval. From Jerusalem the good news 
would go forth into all the world, and all 
the world would he transformed and trans- 
figured into a part of the kingdom of God. 

That plan had failed. Was there any 
other method by which the kingdom could 
be establi.shed ? There was one. There 
was only one. More and more clearly 
Jesus saw this other way to be inevitable 
if he was to fulfil his divine mission and 
accomplish his Father’s will. He would 
make a public entry into Jerusalem, as 
the Messiah was expected to do, at the 
coming I’assovcr. He would assert himself 
as the Christ. He would exercise his 
authority in the Temple. And the swift 
result, beyond question, must be his suffer- 
ing, and torture, and death. But physical 
death could not touch his imperishable life. 
After a short space, sufficient to show that 
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his death, as men count death, was no 
illusion, his life would again bo manifested 
to those who loved him. And when he 
was no longer visibly among them, its 
power would be perpetuated by tlie divine 
spirit. Thus his death would succeed where 
his life had failed. He would die, he would 
be raised from the dead. So, after all,' the 
kingdom would be inaugurated in Jeru- 
salem. So by degrees it would spi'C'ad 
throughout the world. So would Jesus the 
crucihed be I'evealed as Jesus tlie Christ. 

V 

He tried to prepare the twelve for what 
must befall him. But he tried in vain. By 
a strange paradox, it was the very faith to 
which they had recently won througli that 
now made his words to them incredible. 
If in the past he had told them that he 
was to be crucified, they would have been 
aghast — yet they might have believed it. 
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But now they were sure, as Peter had said, 
that he was the Christ, the son of the 
living God. And that the promised Messiah 
should suffer death as a criminal was 
unthinkable. The idea that God could 
permit it seemed grotesque. How was the 
promised work of deliverance to be done 
if thb Messiah perished ? Their master had 
said much that rvas hard to accept, but 
this went beyond all bounds. They merely 
dismissed it as incom]:)rehcnsiblc. They 
found it a relief to get back to sane con- 
versation among themselves. Let us talk 
of practical things, said they. When Jesus 
has set up his kingdom in Jerusalem, to 
which of us will he give the most important 
posts ? Again and again he tried to make 
them understand tliat he meant what he 
said, but vainly. He had to lack human 
sympathy as the great crisis came near. 

Yet he began to prepare for the journey 
towards Jerusalem. He paid, with neces- 
sary secrecy, a final visit to Capernaum 
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and the house there which had been his 
second home. Then he went south. As 
soon as he had crossed the border into 
Samaria, he resumed the methods of work 
which he had laid aside during the months 
of training the twelve. He began again a 
public ministry. In St. Mark’s words, 
" multitudes come together unto him again, 
and, as he was wont, he taught them again.” 
He recruited many new disciples, and 
despatched no fewer than seventy of them, 
two and two, as advance messengers to 
the towns and villages which he himself 
proposed to visit later. Afterwards he 
worked in Perea. His own immense bur- 
den, his prevision of the final choice he 
must make, never lessened his readiness to 
heal the sick, to comfort the sorrowful, to 
help all that came with their multitudinous 
and often obtuse questions. 

Twice in this period he seems, while 
leaving his disciples elsewhere, to have 
visited Jerusalem, and to have taught 
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there. But he found nothing to lift the 
shadow, nothing to change his tragic cer- 
tainty of what would befall him when he 
entered the city as the Messiah. A chance 
word spoken during one of these visits 
possibly reveals how deeply the strain of 
these last few months had set its mark 
upon* Jesus. Challenging a mystic utter- 
ance of his, a bystander observed : “ Thou 
art not yet fifty years old.” The speaker, 
who judged from his personal appearance, 
perhaps guessed him to be forty-live or 
thereabouts. In fact, Jesus was in his 
thirty-third year ! Yet can we wonder if 
his face had aged prematurely since the 
day when he began to sec the cross at the 
end of his road? 


VI 

Then the crisis came. The final decision 
had to be made. It was the supreme hour. 
He must be alone. He had sent the twelve 
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to meet their Galilcean friends and relatives 
who even, now were streaming from tlie 
north towards Jerusalem, where they must 
keep the Passover. The Galil.'cans mostly 
travelled by the eastern road, to av(.)id 
passing through Samaria, “ for the Jews 
have no dealings with the Saina.ritans.” 
Jesus himself seems to have been some- 
where near Jericho at this tiimg about 
twenty miles from Jerusalem. The great 
highway was near him. In which direction 
should he walk along it? It was not too 
late to alter his decision. He could go to 
the north. It kal to sc'curily. It h;d to 
places where lie would be welcome. It led 
to towns and villages when; he. could con- 
tinue to teach and lu^al. Or lu; cotdd go 
south. It led to — the cross. We say that 
word easily now, and even its symbolism 
is often forgotten. It was fliJferent in days 
when the mere word caused the strongc'st 
to shudder, when it stood for every circum- 
stance of torture and humiliation, pre- 
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luding hours of unimaginable agony. . . . 
There was, humanly speaking, no need to 
take it. Jesus was free. He was under no 
compulsion, except that of love and the 
conviction, which would not yield, that 
thus only could the Father’s purpose be 
accomplished and the kingdom of God set 
up. • North and south lay the road. We 
know nothing of that hour of decision, 
when the whole future history of man was 
in the balance. The Gospels are silent 
concerning it. 

But the earliest of them gives us a picture 
of Jesus as he emerged from that supreme 
crisis and conflict of the soul. It gives us 
the picture in simple words which become 
unforgettable when their significance is 
realized. The twelve with other pilgrims 
are coming along the road towards Jeru- 
salem. Suddenly Jesus steps forward from 
some spot where he has been awaiting them, 
and places himself at their head. The 
choice is made. He is walking south — to 

N 
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the cross. But what was this look on his 
face, what was this new mysterious sense 
of awe that they felt ? Here is the simple 
record : 

" And they were in the wa-y, going up to 
Jerusalem; and Jesus was going before 
them; and they were amazed; and they 
that followed were afraid." 

They could not account for their sudden 
fear. They did not know what new power 
in him it was that stirred this amazement. 
The twelve dared not ask, or walk beside 
him pouring out their eager words, as was 
their wont. They were amazed. Alone, 
with that awe-compelling look upon his 
face, he went before them. But presently, 
“ he took again the twelve, and began to 
tell them the things that were to happen 
unto him.” 

Let the picture stand. To mar it by 
comments would be inexcusable. 

Yet among the Galilasan pilgrims who 
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followed the apostles a question woke and 
persisted. It persists still. Was Jesus no 
inore than an amiable ex-carpenter of 
Nazareth? “The difficulties of belief” is 
a common phrase. But is there anything 
in the world So difficult, so impossible, to 
believe as this ? 



CHAPTER VII 

« 

THE LAST DAYS 

I 

In describing the three years' ministry 
of Jesus, St. Mark's Gospel gives no less 
than a third of its space to the last seven 
days. No doubt Peter’s recollections of 
that tremendous period would be specially 
full and vivid, and from Peter’s recollec- 
tions most of the material for this Gosi:)cl 
was derived. Yet even this would hardly 
account for the great detail with which the 
events of the last week are set forth. There 
may be a simple explanation. We have 
the account of the arrest in the olive- 
orchard named Gethsemane. We are told 
how all the disciples fled. We are told how 
the guard led away Jesus to the high priest. 
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But between these sentences suddenly this 
is intei'polated ; 

“ And a certain young man ” — a young 
man, that means, whose name the writer 
could give if he chose — “ followed with him, 
having a linen cloth cast about him, over 
hi^ naked body : and they lay hold on 
him' but he left the linen cloth and fled 
naked.” 

Why is the main narrative suddenly 
broken off in order that we may be told of 
this incident? By itself, it appears quite 
pointless. Various attempts have been 
made to account for its insertion, and one 
of them seems wholly satisfying. This 
“ certain young man ” was the writer of 
the Gospel himself. Perhaps his house 
adjoined the orchard.’- Before dawn he 

^ Of which, again, he may have been the owner. It 
ts to be noted that the word translated “ linen cloth ” 
means rich and costly linen, such as none but a 
wealthy man would have had. On the other hand, 
Mark’s mother owned a house le/ilhin the city some 
fourteen years later (Acts xii. 12). 
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was roused by the sound of voices and the 
flare of torches. He rose, hastily threw a 
wrap round him, and dashed out. As he 
pushed his way towards Jesus, the guards, 
fearing an attcm])t at rescue, tried to seize 
him. Ilis wrap remained in their hands as 
he turned and fled. A happening trivial in 
itself, but how much it would mean to Mark 
in later days, when lu; had Icai'nt to worship 
Jesus ! Although he would not mention 
himself by name, he could not resist includ- 
ing his own little jiart in the stoi-y of that 
night. If, too, Mark was in Jerusalem 
through this week, and was himself a 
witness of much that ha])pc‘ned there', we 
can understand why h(,e devotees a third or 
more of his whole work to d(;scribing these 
days. Here he can use, not only I’eter’s 
reminiscences, but his own. And tluircfore 
these chaj^ters of his have a special his- 
torical value. His long account is supple- 
mented by some details obtained by the 
other evangelists from other sources. In 
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fact, we know far more of the last week 
than of any other period in the life of Jesus. 

The sabbath — that is, the Saturday before 
what we keep now as Palm Sunday— he 
spent at Bethany, about two miles from 
Jerusalem, in the house of friends he loved 
—Lazarus, Martha, and Mary. When the 
sabbath ended, at 6 p.m., he finished his 
preparations for the morrow. And then, 
on the first day of the week, he made his 
solemn entry into the city as the Christ, 
the Messiah promised to Israel. Every 
religious Jew had studied the prophecies 
about the Messiah. There was a passage 
in Zechariah predicting the manner of his 
entry into Jerusalem : “ Rejoice greatly, 

O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem ; behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee : he is just, and having salvation ; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, even upon a 
colt the foal of an ass.” Therefoi’e when 
Jesus placed himself among the Galilccans 
and other strangers who were pouring 
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towards Jerusalem, and rode in their 
midst seated upon an ass, this was no act 
of humility. It was a regal challenge. It 
was a definite assertion, which none could 
misunderstand, that he claimed to be the 
Messiah, the Lord God’s Christ, the king of 
Israel. 

The Galilseans joyfully recognized that 
sign, and did him homage. They strewed 
the road with palms, they carpeted it with 
their cloaks. “ And they that went before, 
and they that followed, cried : Hosanna ! 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord ! Blessed is the kingdom that 
cometh ! Hosanna in the highest ! ” As 
the procession entered the city, the Phari- 
sees also recognized the sign, and scowled. 
" Rabbi,” they said — so to address him 
was to deny that higher title which the 
paeans of the crowd conceded — ” Rabbi, 
rebuke thy disciples.” With a solemn 
pride and joy, that for a moment shone 
through humility and sorrow, Jesus an- 
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swered : “I tell you that if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would immedi- 
ately cry out.” And, adds the Matthaean 
Gospel, when he was come into Jerusalem, 
all the city was stirred as by an earthquake 
— such is the literal meaning of the word. 
“Who is this?” asked the people of 
Jerusalem. Then, again in accordance with 
Messianic prophecies, and thus confirming 
the belief of his followers, Jesus made his 
way towards the Temple. 


II 

And here we may guard ourselves against 
a misinterpretation of the facts that fol- 
lowed — a misinterpretation curiously com- 
mon and persistent. It has been pop- 
ularized by countless sermons. It runs 
somewhat as follows : — As Jesus rode into 
Jerusalem, fulfilling the signs of the prophet, 
the people were sure that he was the 
Messiah. As such they acclaimed him. 
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Then, when he reached the Temple, they 
waited confidently for his caU to action. 
He would summon them to rise in God's 
name, and, aided by His power, to over- 
throw the rule of Rome. But he said no 
word of that kind. Their enthusiasm van- 
ished. They were disappointed and dis- 
mayed. They felt that they had 'been 
duped. Their ardour for Jesus changed 
into anger against him. His enemies made 
adroit use of this reaction. The priests 
and scribes easily induced the people to 
demand that he should be put to death. 
The same voices that had cried " Hosanna ” 
on Palm Sunday shouted “ Crucify ! ” on 
Good Friday. And this has become among 
preachers almost a stock illustration of 
human fickleness. 

Yet, when we examine the Gospels with 
care, we find that this account is quite at 
variance with their narratives. In point 
of fact, while the Jews certainly expected 
the Messiah to lead them to national 
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independence, they would not anticipate a 
rising to be begun during the week of the 
Passover. They would look for a call to 
arms to be given only when this, the most 
solemn of their religious festivals, was 
ended. That is, however, a detail. The 
main point to be noticed is that the people 
who* did homage to Jesus as the Messiah 
were quite other than those who clamoured 
for his death. The former was a Galilaean 
crowd, composed of pilgrims coming from 
the north to keep the Passover. The pro- 
cession l.)egan at Bethany, two miles away, 
and thence escorted Jesus in triumph into 
the city. The inhabitants of Jerusalem 
had no part in tlic demonstration. They 
w<a‘e .startled by it, and demanded, “ Who is 
this? ” To which the answer was : “ This 
is th{'. prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth in 
(ialihun” We may notice two points in 
that reply : first, that these Galiheans 
took pride in saying that it was from their 
province that Jesus came. And, s(;condly. 
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that, chilled by the scorn of the Jerusalem 
folk for the provincials, they dared not say 
“ this is the Messiah,” though this they 
believed him to be. They ventured only 
to describe him as “ the prophet.” 

The other, that which shouted ” Cruci- 
fy ! ” was a Jerusalem crowd. Probably 
not a very large one ; it would not -need a 
great crowd to throng the forecourt of the 
Praetorium. The people composing it were 
dwellers in Jerusalem, accustomed to do 
the bidding of the powerful Temple rulers. 
Probably not a few of them were those 
parasites of whom Jesus had cleansed the 
Temple a few days earlier. Easily enough 
would they be persuaded to ask for the 
release of Barabbas rather than of Jesus. 

To suppose that the same people shouted 
” Hosanna ! ” and “ Crucify ! ” is grossly 
to slander those loyal Galilseans. They 
formed a vast multitude, coming as they 
did from a whole province. They far out- 
numbered the usual residents in Jerusalem. 
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Instead of being fickle and hastening the 
death of Jesus, they were a barrier between 
him and his enemies, through which only 
an apostle’s treachery broke at the last. 
So far from conniving at his death, day 
after day their unchanged fidelity kept him 
alive. St. Luke is at special pains to make 
this clqar. Let us turn to his statements. 
On the Monday, the enemies of Jesus 
“ could not find what they might do, for 
all the people hung upon him, listening.” 
On the Tuesday, “ the scribes and priests 
sought to lay hands on him in that very 
hour, and they feared the people.” Again 
on the Wednesday, “ the chief pricsls and 
scribes sought how they might put him to 
death, for tlicy feared the j'le.oplc.” ^ But 
before Wednesday was over, Iscariot had 
made his shameful pact. That ended all. 
In the following night the priests effected 
their ])ur])osi;, while those thousands of 
GaliL'cans, and those many others whom th(^ 
1 St. I.iiki: .\i.v. ^\y, .18; xx. 19; xxii. 2. 
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words of Jesus had won over since the 
Sunday, were asleep. Yet the Galilicun 
loyalty had not been vain. It had ])r6- 
longed till Friday the life of Jesus, which 
else had been cut short on Palin Sunda 3 U 
How much those few days were to mean 
then and afterwards to the disciple's; how 
rich they were in wonderful deed-S'- and 
words preserved for every age ! Had it not 
been for the Galiteans, the Gospels must 
have lacked those pages. We wrong tliGr 
memory when wc misread and pervert clear 
evidence in order to point a moral, and 
affirm, which ccrtainl}^ is false, that the lips 
which said “ Hosanna " were those which 
said " Crucify.” 

Poi^ular talk, again, is apt to wrong tlu' 
Jewish nation as a whole, by attrilmting the 
murder of Jesus to national rejection and 
hatred of him. The evidence of the Gosjiel 
narratives shows that his actual enemies 
were very powerful but very few. As for 
the general mass of people, their feelings 
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tovv^ards him were of every kind — passionate 
devotion and belief, hesitating wonder, 
iiidilTerence, scepticism, derision. But who 
were liis active opponenhs ? In Chililce, 
Herod and the officials of his government; 
also, after a whiUg the Pliarisees and 
Pharisaic scribes, though thdr liostility did 
not beepme pronoimce.d until it was stirred 
up by emissaries in Jcru-salem. It was 
here that fierce opjiositiou to Jesus had its 
centre. The enmity of Herod was mixed 
with, if not allayed l)y, sheer euriosily to .see 
tlie man of whom sue.li strange stories weic, 
current. But the religious autlKuilies at 
Jerusalem longed simjdy for his drsl ruc- 
tion. Their nusons are clear. 'I'o begin 
with, we should rememhei' ami the fact 
has its bc'.aring upon wliat has bi-eii said in 
the jirecedihg paiagra,[jlr- that tlie Jeru- 
salem authorities had the. greatirst e.ontiau])! 
for all Galiheaus, as uncouth ami uncultured 
[uovinc.ials. Tlaai wi; have semi Ikjw eom- 
])lelely the teaching hy word and deed ol 
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Jesus had refuted the legalism, with its 
grotesque idea of “ righteousness,” upheld 
by the Pharisees and their scribes. With 
them, for the sole purpose of destroying 
Jesus, their bitter rivals the Sadducees 
combined. They were a small, wealthy, 
aristocratic, and most powerful party. To 
it most^of the priests belonged, and it was 
the prevailing force on the Sanhedrin, the 
great religious council of the nation. In 
short, it was not the Jewish people as a 
whole, or even the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, that put Jesus to death. This was 
wholly the deed of the religious authorities, 
with the help of a Roman official as their 
most reluctant tool. 


Ill 

As the triumphant entry on Palm Sunday 
had directly challenged and exasperated 
the Pharisees, so on the next day Jesus 
provoked the fierce anger of the Sadducees. 
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It was a popular expectation, based 
partly on words of the prophets, that the 
Messiah would occupy the Temple, and use 
it as the stronghold from which to direct a 
campaign against Rome. But this Messiah 
entered tlu; Temyde, not to fortify it as a 
str.onghold, but to purify it as a. House; of 
Prayer.. The desecration he s;uv moved 
him to anger. At this time' flu; " court of 
the Gentiles ” was used as a money- 
exchange, a market, and a ])ub]ic. Ihorough- 
fare. Every Jew had to ])ay a yearly 
tribute of a half-shekel to the 'r(!m])l(‘ 
authorities, and the annual total ree.i'ived in 
this way has bc'cn (•.omj)ute.d at £y(),()(HK 
The payment had to be. made in ilu; s])ecial 
Hebrew coinage. Roman, P(;rsia,n, Syrian, 
Egyptian, and Greek money wen; all in 
circulation among the j(;ws. 'rhen;for(; a 
Je.w weeks Ijefore each Passov(*r the nujiiey- 
cliangers’ tables were set up in the 'rc.-mple, 
and their luciaiive business l)egan. Even 
at the statutory rate of commission, their 
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annual profits luivo bc'cn n-ckoiu'd at aliout 
£9,000. But inevitably they combined 
usury willi their legitimate business. It is 
easy to picture the scime witiu'ssed under 
the Temple root in the days immediately 
before the Passover, when these Oiaeutal 
bankers were at the height of lh('ir trade — 
the clink of money-bags, tlie doubtful 
weighing of heaiis of coins, the clarnoron.s 
din of bargaining, argument, exi)C)stulalion 
over tlic rate of (cxebaugi'. Beside this 
money-changing, and in llie same coiut of 
the Tmnple — a, court dedicated to prayer! 
—a live-stock market w'as in jirogress. 
Here farmers chatfei'ed over tlu; ])ric(! of 
animals they wished to sell to tlie 'feinjilc 
deaku's. Here custonuus bought, wdli the 
shrill liaggling of an lOastern bazaar, the 
doves they rcqiiin’d for ritual ollerings. 
Between the stalls of dealers and money- 
changers, and through tlie mol) of jiur- 
chasers, struggled family parties, laden with 
earthen vessels and other impedimenta. 
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For a custom had grown of using this part 
of the Temple as a short cut from the city 
to the Mount of Olives, where many en- 
camped through the crowded week of 
Passover. 

Upon that scene of tuiunlluons iiTC- 
verence suddenly came Jesus. L<T what 
followed be told' in the words of an (;ye- 
witness ; 


“ Uc! cast out tluan that sold and tliem 
that bought in the Tenpih', and ovi'ilhiew 
the tables of the mmiey-eliangers, and the 
seats of them that sold the (loves, and lu' 
would not suffer that any man should cany 
a ve.ssel through tlu; 'I'emjjle.” 

'Uk' restraint of this concise seiileiii'e 
most not blind ns to Ihe drainalic. iniensily 
and marv(!l of the ev('nt it dc'scrilx'S. 1 len^ 
is an e])iso(le not to be foi'gotteu when we 
try to j-ealizt^ the Jesus of tlu; (iospels. 
As we watc.h his disc,i])line.d fury, we amend 
that falsi! idea of him as always “ meek and 
g'enllc.” W<' think of (lu; ]>hysical strength 
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shown as the merchants’ stalls were over- 
turned, as the money-changers’ tables 
crashed jingling on the pavement. We 
think of the moral strength -do not the 
facts compel ns to say tln^ snperhmnan 
power? — with which, singlcvhandcd, he 
routed an indignant multitude, driving 
them shrinking and tenilied before him. 

It was not this rabble only that his 
wrath touched. The chief prii'sts knew 
themselves to be delicd and disc'reditc'xl, for 
it was they who had sanctioncnl, for their 
own gain, this misuse of the House of 
Prayer. We cannot wonder that when 
“ they heard it, they sought to destroy 
him.” 


IV 

Je.siis had spent I he Sunday night, like 
the Saturday, at Bethany, rrhurning to the; 
city on the following morning. But to 
do that again in the evening nnxint a two- 
mile walk along a crowded road, where 
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almost at every step he would be checked 
and questioned by the curious ; where, too, 
he might be ambushed by his enemies, 
made doubly fierce by his deeds on Sunday 
and Monday — the Messianic procession, the 
cleansing of the Temple. The fatigue of 
tlmt walk, with all its risk and strain, after 
a day of tremendous work was clearly 
undesirable. Moreover, he wished to be 
with his disciples, who probably were 
afraid both for themselves and him. In 
his earlier visits to Jerusalem he had made 
some friends, who were indeed disciples — 
but, like Nicodemus, “ secretly, for fear of 
the Jews.” With them he had made 
arrangements in advance. From one he 
would borrow the ass upon which he was to 
ride. Another would lend him a large 
upper room where he could eat the Passover 
meal with his disciples. To each of these 
at the right moment a disciple would come 
with a pre-arranged sentence, which the 
lender would recognize. 
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There was a third friend — reasons for 
identifying him with St. Mark have already 
been given — ^who owned a walled orchard, 
“ Gethsemane,” ^ on the Mount of Olives. 
With him Jesus arranged that he and his 
disciples should have the use of this orchard 
as their resting-place. Bivouacking would 
entail no hardship in the warmth of date 
April, and the Paschal moon was at its full. 
This was far better than a daily journey to 
and from Bethany. The orchard was but a 
short distance outside the walls of the city. 
Yet it was private property and entirely 
secluded. Here Jesus could find rest after 
the tremendous work of his daily public 
ministry. Here he could be aloiui with his 
apostles, and give them the further teach- 
ing he desired without fear of interruption. 
And here he and they could sleep at peace. 
If his enemies, as was likely enough, tried 

1 The name means, literally, " oil-press.” The 
Greek word by which St. Mark describes it means “ an 
enclosed plot of gi'ound.” 
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to catch and arrest him by night in the city 
— their “ fear of the people ” made him safe 
by day — they would not find him. None 
would know where he had gone. And 
none did know, until “ Judas, one of the 
twelve,” sold the secret. 

^ So the last three days of public ministry 
began. In these last days, as in the first 
at Capernaum long before, Jesus came 
before the people as an accredited rabbi. 
Even then, he would not force upon them 
his Messianic claims. On the Sunday and 
Monday his actions had made them un- 
mistakably plain. It was for the people to 
accept or reject them. Now he would 
teach. At the time of the great religious 
feasts, the rabbis sat in the shade of the 
great cloisters enclosing the outer court of 
the Temple, and there held instruction- 
classes. The people gathered round what- 
ever rabbi they preferred, asking questions, 
and listening to his exposition of the Law. 
To that work, then, Jesus now gave himself. 


2i6 JESUS CUEIST 

iiarly each morning he c:aine clown from the 
slope of the Mount of Olives, crossc'cl the 
ravine at its foot, ent<'re.(l tlu'. 'I'caniik', took' 
his accustomed seat in the clDisU'rs, and 
there taught, hour alter hour. Wlien at 
evening the hom came for the Temple to bc^ 
closed and the last of the lisIcuKus i('Iuc- 
tantly to leave, Ik’ wcait again to Jletli- 
semane, instructed his aposth's, looked with 
them over tlu; valley towards JerusaU'in 
and wept over it, and Hum prayed and ii^sted 
until the dawn. St. Mark givers us the 
picture : “ Eveiy day he was I (‘aching in 
the Tem])le; and every night lie went out, 
and lodged in tlu( mount that is called the 
M.oun.t of Olivers. And all tlu' |)eopl(‘ eanu' 
early in tlie uioriiing to him in the 'I'emple, 
to luuir him.” 

His enemies, afraid to use force', projrosed 
to themselves another plan. If Ihey could 
not at once destroy him, perhaj).s they could 
discredit him. Itinissaries of tlu'irs .should 
join the crowd gathered about him, and, in 
the guise of learners, should ask candnlly- 
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prepared questions — questions which, as it 
seemed, he could neither dare to answer nor 
evade answering. 

But there was no pretence of courtesy in 
the first question. It came from the chief 
priests and scribes, and was a blunt chal- 
lenge of his right to teach. “ You sit here,” 
they, said in effect, “ as a duly-authorized 
rabbi. Indeed, from the first you have 
taught, in synagogues and elsewhere, as 
‘ one having authority,’ as an authorized 
teacher of the Law. But where are your 
credentials? By what kind ” — that is the 
precise force of the word used — “of 
authority doest thou these things? and 
who gave thee this authority?” Jesus 
replied with a counter-question. What 
would they say of John’s ministry of 
baptism? Was John’s “authority” for 
undertaking it derived from the Sanhedrin 
or any liuman source ? Or did a com- 
mission from God himself make human 
credentials needless ? 
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“ And tlu'y rcasonc'ii witliia llu'msclvos, 
saying, If \vc shall say, Ihom lu'a.v('n : lu; 
will say. Why did yc not bolicn'c him ? Jhil; 
if we shall say, Fi'fiin iik'h; all llui ])(!()i>h: 
will stone us, for they he. ]ieisua(led tlial 
John was a prophet. And tliey answered 
that they knew not wlu'iiec! it was. And 
Jesus said unto theni. Neither h'll I yon 
by what authority I do these, tliiiigj;.” • 

Next came. Idiari.sees and Ilerodians, witli 
every ap]:)earance of deh'r('nc.('. “ lvahl)i,” 

they began (“ obsc'rvo, wi'. are not lik(.' those 
unmannerly priests, (luestioning thy right 
to this title!”) — ‘‘Rabbi, w(; know that 
thou art true, and teae.hest the. way of (lod 
in truth ” — and then followc'd the (nn'slion 

about “ giving ” such was the. word they 

used — the tribute to Rome, 'riu; airavt'r 
‘‘ Yes,” they reckoned, must mean popidar 
disfavour; he could not be thought the 
Messiah who acquiesce<l in Koinan inle; 
the answer “No” would be treason, with 
the news of which they would hastc'U to 
Ihlate. But the unc'xpected ri'ply of Jesus 
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discomfited them. Here was no question 
of “giving,” but of paying what was law- 
fully due. “ Eetcli me a denarius/’ he said. 
St. Mark supplies us with the word used ; 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, missing its 
point, substitute “ show.” It had to be 
brjDught from outside ; there were no Roman 
coins .within the Temple now that the 
money-cliangers had been expelled ! And 
when he had bidden them observe whose 
were “ the image and superscription ” on 
it, he said ; “ Pay to C;esar what belongs 
to CiESar; pay to God what belongs to 
God.” His questioners “ could not take 
hold of the saying ” ; they were reduced to 
sullen silence. 

Lastly, the Sadducees took their turn. 
It would be a triumph to discomfit Jesus. 
It would be a triumph to succeed where 
their rivals the Pharisees had failed. And 
it would be a special triumph if they could 
succeed by means of a question deriding 
belief in a future life — a doctrine the 
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Pharisei’S held, and Saddiiroc's rcjc'cted. 
15ut for tlu! ])urpoS('. thf'y liad nothing 
better than an aneient coinindruni to ])ro- 
ponnd, tlu' fntility of which Jesus (iniekly 
ox[)osc'd. “ Rabbi, thou hast well said ! ” 
cried a Pliarisaic. scribe, unable to hide his 
pleasure at tl\e ro\d; of the Saddiuays. 
And frouv that time no man durst- ask 
Jesus any inon- dishonest cpiestions. 

Thenxiftcu' he wa.s free to teach those who 
were eager to learn. In answt'i' to a lawyer, 
he reaflirmed his supreme (a)nnuandment of 
love. He. dimoimced (Iki insinceiity of 
Pharisees and scribes wilh pitiliiss invective. 
He instruct('d thi' people, by woiulerful 
parables. He spoke; of his own fat(‘, a.nd 
of the doom whic'h should iMdall Jerusalem; 
a theme to which lu; returned whim he was 
alone, with the twelve on the Mount of 
Olives. With this wi're mingled solimm 
visions of an ultimate woi'ld-judgment, 
clothed in imagery which lie took over and 
adapted from the apocalyptic writings. 
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V 

So day by day Jcsxis the teacher con- 
timied his work, resolute to use to the 
utmost whatever time remained for him. 
His foes complained bitterly that “ the 
whole world is gone after him.” And as 
his influence upon the people increased, so 
did the jealous rage of his cnemk^s. On the 
Wednesday they held an informal meeting 
at the high priest’s house, to consider how 
they miglit effect his captui'e and diistruc- 
tion. Hut reluctantly they agna'd that 
their vengeance; must wait until aiter the 
Passover, when the Galila'ans ha,d returned 
to their own i)n)vince. “ Not during the 
feast,” they said, “ lest ha])ly there shall 
be a tumult of the; jH'ople.” Their words 
(recorded by St. Mark) again refute any 
idea that the; multitude’s devotion to Jesus 
ended with Palm Sunday. 

Perhaps tin; gatluaing in Caiaphas’s house; 
had just agreed with reluctance upon the 
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policy of (l(‘l;iy, and was a1)oiit In liicak 
up, will'll Iscaiiot, iKivin;; Iranil of the 
uioi'linp' and jpicssed iis piirjiosc, caino lo 
make Ills p]’o|M)sal. Awful and uniil Iciably 
base, lhou};li if was, the priesis rejoiced at 
this easy and unrxpecled means of accom- 
plishing I heir purjiosi'. U(‘a.dily (hey jijo- 
mised (lie Irailor his waprs. '(he [la-rpain 
was concluded. Who can say what led 
Judas (o bis downfall? (Irccd of mone}', 
the disa.j)])ointed ainhilioii of one who had 
counted on hiph olhee in an I'arly kinj'dom, 
aiiper a.t Uie rein ike. piveii Aviicn he com- 
])laiiied of the " wasied ” oinlincul each 
of these may ha.\'e had a pari, or (here may 
Inive bei'ii ipiite oilier causes, of which we 
know uolhiiip. A((eni])ls have been made 
lo minimi'/e (he puill of judas, it has 
been supjiosed, for iuslance, (hat hr' wished 
merely (o force Jesus into showiu.p his 
divine jiowi'r. lly means of it he must 
repi'l any attack by the' [iriesls' oflii'ers, and 
thus all would lie convinced beyond doubt 
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that he was the Messiah. But, however 
ingenious they may seem, attempts to 
exculpate Judas fail when we recall the 
words spoken of him by his master. Jesus 
showed himself wonderfully kind and lenient 
to his disciples. He forgave their coward- 
ice., their broken promises, their desertion 
of him in the hour of danger. Wlien 
therefore he says : 

“ I'hc Son of man goeth, even as it is 
written of him, but woe unto that man 
through whom the Son of man is betrayed ! 
Good were it for that man if he had not 
been born ” — 

we arc sure that it was not of a merely 
ill-pidgcd but well-meant deed that these 
awful words were spoken. 

llaving slunk away from the house of 
Caia])has, Iscariot rejoined the apostles. 
As y{'.t they had no thought of his guilt. 
But Jesus knew it as soon as he saw the 
traitcjr’s face, for Jesus could read men’s 
hearts. Yet Judas took his place with the 
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ollirr ('Ir.vrn. On Llic followin.L; (nciiing, 
when J('sus disclosc'd his kno\vlcd,^i' lliat 
one whom lu‘- liad ehoseii for close fricaid 
sliould Ixhray liiin, (In' voice df Judas was 
heard with tlu; others in ])rotest, and “ Is 
it 1 ? ” iie said. Wiiat (hamatisl could Jiave 
devised that scanie ? Or who could ])orti:ay 
the look tliat juissed when Jesus, in. tlie 
^uise of a slav(‘, passiu;.;' from one a,|)osil(; 
to anotlier, presently knell, hefore Judas 
and washe.d his feet ? 

On the earlier days of (he week Jesus and 
the twel\'’e. dou])lless had eaten (h<'ir eveii- 
iuf^' meal in (lethsemane after their I’l'tnni 
from th(^ 'i'emple. Hut on (he 'rimrsday 
they W(U'e to cat the more elahorate. I’ass- 
over su])per, with its careful ceremonial, 
which could scarcely he done out-of-doors. 
'J'herefore they met in the larpc room wluh'h 
Jesus had arrangcal to borrow' from a friend 
in Jerusalem, 'I'hat frieiul and his family 
took tlu'ir .Paschal meal in another room, 
for Jesus would havi*. noni; hut the twc'lve 
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with him. He had yet many things to say 
to them, and he knew that his death was 
near. He foresaw the utter despair that 
this would bring to his friends. Therefore, 
with astounding self-forgetfulness, he spent 
himself in preparing them for what was to 
come. More fully than ever he revealed 
himself to them, he tried to give them 
peace of mind, and strength, and faith, and 
a joy no outward disaster could take away. 
Once only did he reveal in the upper room 
his own inward agony and suspense as he 
thought of what was to come, when “ That 
thou docst, do quickly ! ” he said to the 
traitor. And Judas rose from his place, 
and went out to seek the chief priests. 

If only by his death, as he was sure, could 
the Kingdom of God be established, Jesus 
would meet torture and death with an 
unmatched fortitude. Yet, though his 
enemies might do their worst, one thing 
he could not endure, and that was to be 
forgotten by his friends. Therefore on 
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lias cvi'niiijf lie Ix-qiic.'if hcd to them a rite 
l)y which those' who loved him, then and 
idti'v, shoidd he uiiitefl with oik; .-uiotlu'r 
and with him. llu' dociriiies eonci'rning 
it oven' wiiich ni(‘n dilTer aic not to Ix' dis- 
enssed hen'. lCnou};h (o emphasize a trnth 
concemiiiL;' wiiieh all can a.yree. Wliatevi'r 
the richness of tlu' itifts it hestows, it is not 
■J'or oar own salces ciiieliy that w<' ci'lt'I)ra.te 
this I'iti'. 1'h(' \iltima.le reason is lhat hy so 
dointt W(' fuKil the hiddin.y !ti\’en in (he 
nj)|)er I'oom, and slill, in e \'eiy vaiiely of 
settiii}.?, the bread is hinkeii and lh(' wine 
is poured hecansi' Jesus snid “ I )o this in 
.rem(mil)ra,ncc. of me.” 

Wlu'ii a.ll was linished, and the ]>salms 
a|)point(al to end the Pasiiial iik'iiI had 
l)een sung, jesns am! the eleven left 
jia'usah'tn and made tlu'ir way lowaials 
('ieths(Mn;ine. As thc'y walkeil, In- told llii' 
disciples, juniel the'ir ineli^iiant ] neete-sls, 
that se)on the-y weenlel re'])neliate' him ;ind 
think only eef the'ir ejwn sedVty. Ik'dieijes 
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the tranquil certainty with which he said 
this hurt them more than any rebuke could 
have done, as afterwards their remorse 
must have been greater because he had 
said no word of blame. 

They entered the orchard. Eight of the 
disciples lay down to sleep at their accus- 
tomed place. Peter, James, and John 
went further with Jesus, because he asked 
them to keep watch while he prayed. He 
knew that Iscariot had gone to the priests 
and would lead them to Gethsemane. Pie 
wished to be warned of their approach, not 
that he might fly — had he sought escape, 
he would not have gone to the usual place, 
where tlie traitor would rely upon finding 
him—but rather that he might end his 
prayers and advance to meet them. 

Then Jesus bowed himself to the ground 
in an agony of soul. " O my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass away from 
me ! ” Jesus had revealed God as the 
P'ather of all men, yet made it plain that he 
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Iit'kl his own iilial n-l;i.tiouship to he. essen- 
tially clilTcrc'nt from any to which even llw 
(liseij)les conkl nltaiii. He assumed always 
us an e\’ident fact that he was “ the Son ” 
in a unique sense. We have no tnu‘ j)or- 
trait of him if wi; omit that. “ All thiiiys,” 
he said, “ have. l)een di-liviTed unto me of 
my Father ; and no oiuj knowelli the Son, 
save the Father; neither doth any know 
the Father, save tin' .Son, and he ti> wlioin- 
soe.ver the Son willeth to reveal lliiu.”^ 
The whole pur{)osi^ of his life was to 
accomplish the Fat!u.'i'’s will, and dial will 
was the settinj.; up on I'arth of the kiuydoiu 
of God. Of lat<'. he. had become eerlaiit 
that his dyinp' was the, only way hy which 
this could be brought about, aud thus flu; 
Father’s will done. Ihit was then' any 
other way, he asked again, as the awful 
horror of it clos<'d in upon him? lie 

^ It may be notud that ifc is not from llu* l‘’onrlh 
Gospel, but from two of tlic Synoptish;, tlial wu havr. 
these words. 
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prayed that, if so, it might be revealed. 
Yet always, and before all else, he prayed 
tliat he might do the Father’s will. 

As they listened, the three disciples, 
spent with fatigue and emotion, fell asleep. 
Presently he roused them, but had scarcely 
turned to pray again before their eyes 
clost^d.* This happened once more. Then, 
he said, they might sleep if they could. 
'I'he hour when vigilance might have served 
him was jxist. The betrayer was within 
the gate. Together let them meet him. 
Judas advanced, with the priests, their 
allies, and a contingent of the Temple 
guard behind. The arranged signal was 
given. It was the custom for a pupil to 
salute a rabbi by a ceremonial kiss. Is- 
cariot came to Jesus, and said, ” Hail, 
ral)bi ! ” and kissed him. 

"My teacher!” On that word Jesus 
was led to death. When next would he 
hear it ? Agein in a garden, but at dawn, 
not at night, from lips not treacherous but 
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passionately loyal, from an amazed, adoring 
woman who too would cry “ My teacher ! 
as she knew him. 


VI 

There can be no need to re-tell at length 
the story of the trials and crucifixibn. It 
is set out in the Gospels with a simplicity, 
directness, and restraint upon which not 
the finest of literary craftsmen could im- 
prove. There are few points in it needing 
explanation. But we shall follow the se- 
quence of events more readily if wo bear in 
mind that there were two trials, eccle- 
siastical and civil, in each of which there 
were three stages. First, immediately after 
his arrest, Jesus was taken to the house of 
Annas, a former high-priest who had been 
deposed by the intervention of the Roman 
government. There followed his arraign- 
ment before the “ council,” or Sanhedrin, 
under the presidency of the high-priest. 
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Ca.iaphas. He was charged with having 
sjDf jken blaspiiemy. Yet those who com- 
i-jiiaocl the parts of judges and accusers 
foiind a difficulty in obtaining any evidence. 
'Tlitdr witnesses could not even fabricate a 
eolourable and consistent story. But at 
in reply to Caiaphas, Jesus unhesi- 
ta.tingly claimed to be the divine Messiah. 
'I'laercupon, as tradition enjoined when 
l:>la.sph(miy had been spoken, the high- 
pfit'st “ rent his clothes.” There was no 
fiii'thcr need to trouble about witnesses, he 
sairl. They themselves had heard the 
pTisoncr blaspheme ; what was their ver- 
clict? It was that he deserved death. 

'.riie third and final stage of the eccle- 
ssiiistical trial had perforce to be delayed for 
itii hour or two. According to the Law, 
th c'se proceedings had been irregular, as the 
Sixiihedrin could not hold a formal meeting 
e>c('(;pt between dawn and sunset. Until 
Uk; day broke, therefore, Jesus was exposed 
■fco the savagery of the mob. Then, in a 
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few inimitcs, the formal session began and 
ended. The capital sentence was passed. 

But the ])owcr of carrying it out had 
been taken from the Jewish authorities by 
the Romans. Therefore a civil trial had to 
follow, and Jesus was hurried off to the 
procurator. Here two new counts were 
added to the indictment. Pilatt; wienved 
the Jews and tlieir religion with contcmjit. 
He would not easily be persuaded to reckon 
“blasphemy’' as a crime justifying smi- 
tcncc of death. But “stirring up th(^ 
people” and “forbidding to give trilnite 
to Cicsar,” of which also Jesus now stood 
accused, were in a very diJferent categoi’y. 
Pilate knew, and the Jews knew that lie 
knew, how short would be that procurator’s 
tenure of office who spared any prisonm' 
guilty of stirring disaffection against I'iome. 

Despite this knowledge, Pilate tried aga in 
and again to release Jesus. When ho had 
interrogated the prisoner privately, lie was 
wholly sure that the charges brought against 
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Jiini were due to mere malevolence. But 
tHe enemies of Jesus had filled the Prje- 
torium with their hirelings. Pilate’s so- 
jouim in Palestine had not taught him 
naiach of a frenzied Oriental mob if he 
^^^[pposed that he could divert it from its 
prey by an appeal to justice or compassion. 
rii.Gn,. after the first stage of the trial, 
Pilate, wishing to evade responsibility, 
sent this Galilean prisoner to the tetrarch 
Galilee, who was in Jerusalem for 
tlae Passover. Herod Antipas took this 
its a welcome compliment. But all his 
qrxestions to the prisoner were met with an 
impenetrable silence, and Jesus, after being 
nrocked and maltreated by Herod’s troops, 
was sent back under escort to Pilate. 

Once more that unhappy procurator 
ti'ied to escape from what he knew would 
l^e at least a sacrifice of Roman justice to a 
corrupt and bloodthirsty mob. He would 
laave tried yet more had not the fiendish 
ingenuity of their instigators put into the 
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nioutlis of (ho iiir)|ili’ tli(' olio ;i i';<iiini'iit: 
llial could lu'oa!; I’ilat4 's ic-i'daiu-o. " If 
lliou io( llii'i mail !',o, llioii mi not (iosar’s 
friend!" “Shall 1 iincifv yoni kiii.y?’’ 
“ W’o havo no hini; inil ( .^■'a^ ! " hot him 
i.ynoro that < r\'. and I’ilalo's own day-' wore 
nninhorod. i'hal I ho chiii ) >i io;ir> and thoir 
accoini ilieos had snhoi nod I ho \'oiy. droiy-i 
of Iho oily (o aohio\'o Ihoii end is made 
eortaiii by 1 hoso words (o I’ilalo. lo any 
palriolie and roliejon-' iihndod jow Iho idea, 
tliaf some of Ilia lollow i oniii rymon, ^ land' 
in.4 in Jornsalom ilsoll, ;;alhorod at Iho very 
time, of the l'asso\'orm.honld doiiaro “Wo 
liavo no kill!; hid ('.av-sir ! " would have 
seemed revoltin,'.; and iin lodihli'. 

So the Ihird and Iasi stay ol tin- trial 
endi'd. I’ilale, who had tried to liiill his 
n'sponsibiliiy lo llorod, tried now to shift: 
it to the ennvd. Solemnly he washeil his 
hands before them all. lint it was h(> and 
no other who handed over jesns to l:)e 
crucified. Only wluiii, presuniin|,; on their 
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triumph, tlic high-priests bade him alter 
tlie inscription lie had set upon the cross, 
did the true quality of his race re-assert 
itself, “ What I have written, I have 
written,” he answered, and in that curt 
reply rings the spirit of inqiGrial Rome. 

vn 

There are some of us who cannot bear to 
dwell, as certain writers ha,ve brought them- 
selves to do, upon all the horrible bar- 
barities and indignities which Jesus had to 
suffer. Enougli to remember that, in a 
sense, the very cruelty of his torturers 
ovmTcached itself. As a rule, the victims 
of crucilixion lingered in agony for two or 
three days. Hut to Jesus, worn out already 
by exhaustion, and buffeting, and scourging, 
releiise came within some five hours — a 
space so unusually short that the soldiers 
woud(;red to find him already dead. 

As he hung on the cross, Jesus the teacher 
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still 1;in!;li1. alike, by bis words and bis 
silence. In bis recorded words are. a ]iro- 
found re\-elation of biinself, for lu; i)ray('d 
for bis inurderers, ('onifortcal a peiiilcail 
thief, provided for his mother and a dis- 
(dple, or ev<'r he said a word of bis own 
sutferine,s of sold and body, lb; tauf.;ht lify' 
Ids silence also, for thei'e. was not a word of 
l)ii lernts-.s or rejiroa-cb, and not one of re.yret 
for Ihinys done wroiy;' or opporinnit ics 
misused. 1 le iilone had no e.ari.se for sorrow 
ns he looked ba.ek (»ver bis Hie; b(‘ alone 
conid fee] that he had left nothin, y undone, 
and could say of his every task, “ It is 
tinisla'tl ! 

When the inomeiil came for Jesus to die, 
Ids last word, a senhaiee from a j>s:dm, was 
so spoken that it j.;niiu‘d for 1dm a eonveii. 
Some ])ower more, than biiman seianed lo 
reinforce, him. b'or il was not in the faint 
wldsper of the dyinp, but "with a lonil 
voice " tlia.t be cried : “ I'ather, into tby 
bands I commend my sjurit ! ” Near bini 
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stood a Roman officer, in charge of the 
soldiers guarding the place of execution. 
Through the hours he must have watched 
and listened with increasing wonder. And 
now, “ when the centurion, which stood by 
over against him, saw that he so gave up 
the ghost, he said. Truly this man was the 
Son .of, God ! ” 

Dare any say that he was wrong ? 



(■iiAi'Ti-;^ vm 

'ri!!'; i-Ni) Axn iin-: iua-ixnini; 


('[iKls'i lANl i V, wliilii iiK'ans hdirf in 
Jisiis :i.s (hr tliviiir ( liii'i, (hr Smi of (lod, 
(lird (HI ( idod Id id;ty. 

d'hrsr IKtyrs havr allriii|i|rd (n almw (hr 
srltiny in which Jr.-,ua Hvial dii rarlh, (hr 
successive slaiys ol liis miiii-diy, and (he 
vaityini;' iipinions Cnrmcd of him hy his 
conleiniiorarirs. W'r liavr noli'd lhal (lie 
disci])l(S when (hey joined him ( ciiainly did 
not reyard liiin as more than an a((rac(ive 
rabid. 'I'liey did nol become disci|ilrs 
because (liey believ'ed him ilivine ; j’ladually 
they came (o In'iieve liim divine because 
they bad bei-ome. discijih's. In other word 

their lielief was the result of their daily 

-.is 
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ex])cncnccs. As they listened to his words 
and lived in his company, they realized 
quickly that this rabbi was unlike any other 
rabbi. By degrees that conviction deep- 
ened into another — that this man stood 
apart from all other men. To that in turn 
succeeded what was at first a wild surmise, 
then a^ possibility, and then a certainty — 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God ! ” Yet this newly-kindled faith 
nickered when Jesus spoke of his approach- 
ing death. It leapt up again on Palm 
Sunday. Then on Good Friday it died. 
All they had heard about a “ rising again ” 
seemed meaningless. Hope and faith were 
l)uri(’d in the tomb. Only love and bitter 
sorrow remained. Christianity was dead. 

'fhen something happened which caused 
it to rise from the dead. Something hap- 
pened which was to transform men and 
women, which changed all existence for 
thcan, wliich gave them, after a few days of 
amazed and incredulous joy, a serene and 
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enduring certainty. This new faith was 
not one of transient emotion; not one, 
again, to be limited to even a few millions 
of a single race. Beginning among the 
Jews of Palestine, it was to spread and 
conquer Europe. Wlien the Roman 
Empire fell, Christianity did not fall with 
it. After nineteen centuries, it is still a 
supreme force in the world. 

Christianity, which died on Good Friday, 
rose again from the dead. That is indis- 
putable. Something must have happened 
to cause this. That also is beyond question. 
What was that something ? 

The New Testament offers an answer. 
It explains the resurrection of Christianity 
by affirming the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. That is an adequate cause. If we 
reject it, we must find some other adequate 
cause to replace it. Where can we find 
one ? That these Galiljean peasants had 
either the power or the will to devise a 
colossal fraud, and endured martyrdom in 
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order to maintain it, is inconceivable. 
Impostors neither live as the followers of 
Jesus Christ lived nor die as they died. 
That they were the victims of an illusion 
becomes almost as incredible, when we 
examine the evidence. The Gospels do 
not show us men confident that Jesus will 
rise ,tig^ciin on the third day, and eagerly 
expecting his return. They show us men 
absolutely sure that they will never sec their 
vanished master again in this world. They 
show us men who, on receiving the first 
news of the Resurrection, dismiss it im- 
j)atiently as an idle tale. They show 
us men yielding to the evidence of facts 
slowly and — from fear lest they should be 
mistaken — reluctantly. 

Are we to suppose that the Resurrection 
story was a pious legend, the accretion of a 
later age, which found its way into the 
creed of the Church ? Unhappily for such 
a, theory, the Church itself was based upon 
absolute certainty of the Resurrection. 

Q 
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Instead of returning dcjectcdlj'^ to their 
lionics, the disciples remained togndhor in 
Jerusalem because their risen master had 
so bidden them, and because^ (heir im- 
mediate work was to bear witness of 
his Resurrection to the world. Moreover, 
legends arc of slow growth. They are not 
univ('rsally accepted within tlu^ lif(;tiine of 
those who can contradict them. Here, 
again, the historical evidiaua' is decisive. 
We turn to St. rani's lirst Corinlliiau Idler. 
It was written twenty-six yi^ars only afler 
the Crucifixion. St. Raul insisis that belief 
in the resiirrcctiou of man eoneei'iiing 
which some of bis friends at Corinlh wtac 
doubtful — must follow n])ou belief in the 
Resiirrc’ction of Jesus, which iioiu; <if them 
doubted. He Jiimself has tesled ih(! evi- 
dence.again,liasmade a listof thoseoccasions 
when the risen l.ord apjx'ared. Among 
them he mentions an apiiearance to “ about 
five hundred brethren at oiu'e,” Ihe, greatm- 
part of whom, he; adds, are still alive. Hive 
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Imndred men at once could scarcely be 
deceived by an illusion. Also it is obvious 
that St. Paul knows many of the survivors 
who claimed to have seen the risen Jesus, 
and has questioned them and compared 
their accounts. 


II 

Many devout persons, while firmly hold- 
ing as trutli tliat Jesus rose from death, have 
tried to make the Resurrection easier to 
helh.'ve b)^ a “spiritualized ’’ interpretation. 
Th('y would say that the body did not rise, 
but that Jesus manifested liimself in some 
])sychical way to the consciousness of his 
disci] )Ies, so tliat they might be sure of 
iiis liaving triumphed over death. Such 
llu'orics hav(^ been given many different 
forms, (lach of which is apt to raise diffi- 
ciihies more serious than those it is designed 
to nanovc. But two things may be said of 
llicm all. The first is that, whatever their 
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intrinsic probability or imjrrobability, they 
do not represent what the disciples believed, 
what St. Paul believed, or what the early' 
Church believed. Of course this is not 
conclusive in itself; the disciples and the 
live hundred brethren may have been mis- 
taken. Yet, beyond any question, whaj; 
they believed, and the Church tiirongh 
them, was that on the tliird day the S])hit 
of Jesus returned to the body in the tomb, 
that his resurrected body, transligunal 
and endowed with new supernatural powers 
as it was, was one with that body whicli 
had hung on the cross and been woundcul 
by nails and spear. And thus he came fc)rth 
frojn the tomb and made liim.self known 
when he would to his friends. 

The other point to be observed in 
attempts to exjdain away the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus is that they S])ring 
from a fixed dislike of the supernatural, 
and a conviction that the Gospels will 1)0 
more widely credited in proportion as the 
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supernatural element can be eliminated 
from their narratives. Yet in a Christian 
that seems to betray confused thinking. 
“ Whom say ye that I am? " We must 
return, after all, to that fundamental 
ciuestion. Jesus claimed to be the divine 
Son of God. We have seen how that claim 
is iiilXirent in all his teaching. We have 
seen that his question cannot be evaded 
by a pretence of distinguishing between the 
teaching and the claims of him who gave 
it. If those claims were untrue, then he was 
either a deluded fanatic, suffering from an 
arrogance and egotism akin to mania, or 
an impostor. If he is not worthy of our 
worship, he is not worthy of our love. 
St\ulying again the story of his life, the 
perfect character set forth in the Gospels, 
the. teaching given by word, and deed, and 
character, we feel that Jesus is what he 
claimed to be. But when we admit that, 
whim we acceirt Jesus as the Son of God, 
(lifhculties about the “ supernatural ” are 
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at an c;ml. TIu'y liavc. no l()ng('r tlu* 
slightest cogenry. For him, indeed, the 
sapcnnitural is n:itnr;d. Feeaiise Ji^sns 
was the Son of (lod, wi- shonld ex|)ect him 
to ris(^ from the dead. I’x'cause lie. was the 
Son of (lod, we should ('xpeet the iiKuiner 
of his rising to transeend iniman exjieriencis 
We should liave far more reasoie'-to- l^e 
sceiilieal if it did not. 

'i'he same eonsideral ions will apjily to 
the story of the Virgin I'.irtli. Of set pur- 
pose, nothing was said of that in the first 
})age.s of this book, beeause our \iew of 
it will dejiend far h'ss upon its jilai'e in 
Christian liteiature and tradition than upon 
our answer to “ Whom say ye that f am ? ” 
when we ha.ve eoniplelcd oiij- study of his 
life and character. Of rourse the two 
events do not stand on the same jilane of 
importance, and the historical evidence for 
the Resiirri'ction is far stronger than that 
for the Virgin Firth. Vet it is from the 
other point of view that we lies! ai)])roach 
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the qiiestion. Were the claims of Jesus 
false ? Then the Virgin Birth goes, with 
the Resurrection and all else. Were they 
true ? Then the birth of the Son of God 
was itself the supreme miracle, apart alto- 
gtdher from its manner. And that the 
Son of God should be born otherwise than 
merel;f* human beings is not strange; the 
supernatural, once more, seems natural. 


Ill 

W(^ return to the stories of the Resur- 
rection. There are inconsistencies of detail 
l-)(dw('.en them, and they would be less 
cnidibh^ if there were none. For these are 
no fabrications, carefully planned to har- 
monize and confirm one another at every 
point. These are memories of actual 
tilings seen and heard in a time of extreme 
bewilderment and emotion. How easily 
the memory may slip on points of detail 
under such a strain is well known. We need 
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go back no further than lo accounts of tlic 
Creat War for instances. When dilferent 
people describe a ha,ttl(^ of no more than 
ten y('ars ago, they an^ liliely enough to lie 
at variance abord. tlu' [losition of a unit, llai 
lionr wluai a message, was n'ceived or an 
advance onhavd, evi'U lliongh each wiiltn 
from experience', and ('ach is conviKred of 
Ihs accuracy. Who can wonder Uia,l (here; 
are discrepancies ov<'r lime and place in 
the various rc'cords of (h<‘ I'lesui'i'ccl iou ? 

They do not matti'i'. Wha.t does uialha' 
is the convincing Irnlhfnlness of the stories 
as a whole, d'hey a.rie told so artlessly, ye't 
with little touches of hnm.an nature lliat 
no deviser of ima.gin<‘d tales eoiild ha.vi‘ 
supplied. What writer iiuenliue; appear- 
anc<!s of the. Lord rising trinmphaid from 
the grave; weeidd ha\'(; menle; him sheiw 
liimself first, ne)t (e) a, wenshippiufi;’ crowel, 
not to his ai)e)stles, hut le) IVlary Magelalene* ? 
Or let any n;ad with an aha t liteeiiiiy se-nse 
the one story of tm apj)earauce whiedi is 
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told at any length by the Synoptists— 
St. Luke’s account of the journey to 
lunmaus. Assuredly he will feel that every 
syllable of it rings true. He will note how 
gra.phic and true to life it is, even in its 
incidental touches : Clcophas’s comment, 
blunt almost to discourtesy, “ Surely you 
must the only man in Jerusalem, even 
among its temporary residents, who has not 
heard of what has happened there in these 
last few flays ! ” Or, again, the frank 
desjJiiir of “ Wc hoped that it was he which 
should redeem Israel” — “we hoped, but 
we have had to abandon that hope.” 
Through this, as through all the Resur- 
rer.tif)u stories, wc are made to feel the 
j)erfect sermity, the forgiving love, that 
now How from the risen Jesus to his friends. 

Thfur the day came when his visible 
])n'sence must be withdrawn. Again, why 
shoukl we doubt the simple record of its 
mamuu’? Jesus was not come to teach his 
disciples j)hysics or astronony. He chose 
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a way tlial: M^ould make it easy for llicsc 
children to know that he had h'ft the world 
and gone unto the Father. His last: words 
were a benediction, and, whilii lu' still 
blessed, a cloud received him oid: of their 
sight. 

And they, who lately had lied headlong 
from Gethsemane at tlu; first sign of d^ing(.‘r, 
now returned to Jerusaknn, the t)iu‘ ])lac(i 
of extreme peril for them, “ with great joy.” 


IV 

It was an end. Hut it was also a i)egin- 
ning. When St. Luke ])refac.(!d tin; Acts, 
he rcfcri'ed to his earlier Gospel as a n^cord 
of what “ Jesus began botli to do and to 
teach.” The word is just. 'I'lit’ work 
begun in those three y(>ars was to lx:; con- 
tinued through every ag(!, and in each tlu^ 
promise of his unseen Presence is fulfilhid. 
The final worth of tlic Gospels is to ])ut 
before us not the mere biography of a 
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departed saint, but the portrait of a living 
Person. 

“ Whom say ye that I am ? ” Each of 
us must make his answer. We are free, if 
we will, to deny his claims, to reject his 
appeal for our love. Yet we might well 
prefer to be mistaken with St. J ohn than to 
be •rig'Et with Herod and Iscariot — ^if the 
claims were false. 

But they are not false. The Jesus who 
lived and died is the Jesus who lives; the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. 
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